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Irony and “*Ironic’’ Poetry 


CLEANTH BROOKS’ 


I HAVE been asked to write on irony in 
poetry, and I do so with full conscious- 
ness of the opposition provoked by my 
insistence upon this term in the past. For 
some readers I have seemed to demand 
that all poetry be “‘ironical”’ and for such 
readers that has meant a narrowing of 
poetry to satire—or at least to a highly 
self-conscious poetry, in which the spon- 
taneous lyric had no place. If one pointed 
out that no such narrowing was intended, 
that “irony”’ was not being used in so re- 
stricted a sense, then the protest took 
this form: the meaning of the term has 
been extended wilfully and even whim- 
sically. 

Several years ago Mr. R. P. Warren 
and I attempted to answer this general 
criticism of our use of the term as it oc- 
curred in the analyses contained in sev- 
eral of our textbooks. We wrote in Under- 
standing Fiction: 

The editors have, perhaps, been guilty of 
wrenching the word from its usual context— 
of at once specializing and broadening it. But 
one does not have a fixed and generally accept- 
able critical vocabulary except for certain rare 


and on the whole elementary instances. One 
faces the problem of creating a critical vo- 


t Professor of English, Yale University; author of 
The Well Wrought Urn; co-author, Understanding 
Fiction, Understanding Poetry, and Understanding 
Drama. 
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cabulary as one goes along, and, unless one coins 
words, one must face the embarrassing neces- 
sity of wrenching words. .... This is not to 
deny .... that the critic should be scrupulous 
in his effort to indicate the precise nature of 
the wrenching, and in so far as the editors have 
been deficient in such scrupulousness, they now 
endeavor to make some slight amends: at least, 
in connection with the one word [irony] [p. xvi]. 


I am tempted to quote here the two 
or three pages that follow. The account 
of “irony” there contained still repre- 
sents my views; I am conscious of the 
fact that I cannot better the account; 
and the discussion in Understanding Fic- 
tion has, as an additional merit for the 
reader, the benefit of Mr. Warren’s pen. 
I recommend it to the interested reader. 

But to reprint that discussion here, I 
reflect, will scarcely discharge my com- 
mitment to the editor nor to a reader 
who is already familiar with that discus- 
sion and is still dissatisfied. In the latter 
case, though I can hardly be optimistic 
of convincing him, the only thing left to 
do is to try to come at the problem from 
a somewhat different angle. The oppor- 
tunity to do this seems to me to be best 
afforded by a consideration of the rela- 
tion of part to whole, or of specific state- 
ment to context. 

This general problem has come in for 
a great deal of attention in our time. One 
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of the critical discoveries of our time— 
perhaps it is not a discovery but merely 
a recovery—is that the parts of a poem 
have an organic relation to each other. 
That is, that a poem is not merely a col- 
lection of poetic images or sublime 
truths. If poetic objects or poetic state- 
ments really existed, one might merely 
make bouquets of these and thus create 
poems by formula. But the parts of a 
poem have a closer relation to each other 
than do the blossoms juxtaposed in a 
bouquet. The parts of a poem are related 
as are the parts of a growing plant. The 
beauty of the poem is the flowering of the 
whole plant and needs the stalk, the leaf, 
and even the hidden roots. 

If this figure seems somewhat high- 
flown, let us take a more obvious one: the 
poem is like a little drama. The total ef- 
fect proceeds from all the elements in the 
drama; and in a good poem, as in a good 
drama, there is no waste motion and 
there are no superfluous parts. 

In coming to see again that the parts 
of a poem are organically related, we 
have come to see the importance of con- 
text. The memorable verses in poetry— 
even those which seem to themselves in- 
trinsically beautiful—show on inspection 
that they are “poetic” because of their 
relation to a particular context. We may, 
it is true, be tempted to say that Shake- 
speare’s “‘Ripeness is all’’ is poetic be- 
cause it is a sublime thought or because 
it possesses simple eloquence; but that 
is to forget the context in which the pas- 
sage appears. The proof that this is so 
becomes evident when we contemplate 
such unpoetic lines as “vitality is all,” 
“serenity is all,” “maturity is all”— 
statements whose philosophical import 
in the abstract is about as defensible as 
that of “ripeness is all.”” Indeed, the com- 
monplace word “never,” repeated five 
times, becomes one of the most poignant 


lines in Lear, but it becomes so because 
of the supporting context. Even the 
“meaning” of any particular item in a 
poem is modified by the context, for what 
is said is said in a particular situation and 
by a particular dramatic character. 
Now the obvious warping or modifica- 
tion of a statement by the context we 
characterize as “ironical.’’ For example, 
we say, “He’s certainly a fine fellow,” 
and in particular contexts the statement 
means quite the opposite of what it pur- 
ports to say literally. This is sarcasm, the 
most obvious kind of irony. Here a com- 
plete reversal of meaning is effected, and 
effected by the context, and pointed, 
probably, by the tone of voice. But the 
modification can be most important with- 
out being sarcastic, and it need not be 
underlined by the tone of voice at all. 
The tone of irony can be effected by the 
skilful disposition of the context. Gray’s 
Elegy will furnish an obvious example. 


Can storied urn or animated bust ‘ 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust 
Or Flatt’ry sooth the dull cold ear of death? 


In its context the question is obvious- 
ly rhetorical. The answer has been im- 
plied in the characterization of the 
breath as fleeting and of the ear of death 
as dull and cold. The form is that of a 
question, but the manner in which the 
question has been asked shows that it is 
no true question at all. 

These are obvious instances of irony, 
and even on this level much more poetry 
is ironical than the reader may be dis- 
posed to think. A great deal of Hardy 
and nearly all of Housman, for example, 
reveal irony as definite and overt as this. 
Lest these examples seem to specialize 
irony in the direction of the sardonic, the 
reader ought to be reminded that irony, 
even in its obvious and conventionally 
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recognized forms, comprises a wide vari- made—including those which appear to ’ 
ety of tones: tragic irony, self-irony, be philosophical generalizations—are to” a 


playful irony, arch, mocking, gentle 
irony, etc. The body of poetry which 
may be said to contain irony in the ordi- 
nary senses of the term stretches from 
Lear to “Cupid and Campaspe Played.”’ 


If one is asked to exhibit statements 
the meaning of which does not show the 
qualifications of the context, one may 
offer ‘Two plus two equals four,” or 
“The square on the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides.”’ The meaning 
of these statements is unqualified by any 
context; if they are true, they are equally 
true in any possible context.? They are 
properly abstract, and their terms are 
pure denotations. (If the words “two” or 
“four” actually happen to have connota- 
tions for the fancifully minded, the con- 
notations are quite irrelevant; they do 
not participate in the meaningful struc- 
ture of the statement.) 


But connotations are important in po- 
etry and do enter significantly into the 
structure of meaning which is the poem. 
Moreover, I should claim also—as a 
corollary of the foregoing proposition— 
that poems never contain abstract state- 
ments. That is, any “‘statement”’ made in 
a poem bears the pressure of the context 
and has its meaning modified by the con- 
text. In other words, the statements 


2 This is not to say, of course, that such state- 
ments are not related to a particular “universe of 
discourse.’”’ They are indeed, as are all statements of 
whatever kind. But I distinguish here between “con- 
text” and “universe of discourse.” “Two plus 
two equals four” is not dependent on a special 
dramatic context in the way in which any “state- 
ment” made in a poem is. Compare “two plus two 
equals four” and the same “statement” as contained 
in Housman’s Last Poems, No. XXXV: 


“To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor three 

The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be.” 


be read as if they were speeches in a 
drama. Their relevance, their propriety, 
their rhetorical force, even their mean- 
ing, cannot be divorced from the context 
in which they are imbedded. 

The principle I state may seem a very 
obvious one, but I think that it is none- 
theless a very important one; and, if it 
does not justify my use of the term 
“irony,” it is at least calculated to throw 
light upon it. 

Consider this example: The speaker in 
“Dover Beach” states that the world, 
“which seems / To lie before us like a land 
of dreams /.... Hath really neither joy 
nor love nor light... .. ” For some read- 
ers the statement will seem an obvious 
truism. (The hero of a typical Heming- 
way short story or novel, for example, 
will say this, though of course in a quite 
different idiom.) For other readers, how- 
ever, the statement will seem false or at 
least highly questionable. In any case, if 
we try to “prove’’ the proposition, we 
shall raise some very perplexing meta- 
physical questions, and, in doing so, we 
shall certainly also move away from the 
problems of the poem and finally from a 
justification of the poem. For the lines 
are to be justified in the poem in terms 
of the context: they are the words of a 
speaker standing beside his loved one, 
looking out of the window on the calm 
sea, listening to the long withdrawing 
roar of the ebbing tide, and aware of the 
beautiful delusion of moonlight which 
“blanches”’ the whole scene. The “truth” 
of the statement, and of the poem itself 
in which it is imbedded, will be validated, 
not by a majority report of the American 
Association of Sociologists, or of physical 
scientists, or of a congress of metaphysi- 
cians who are willing to stamp the state- 
ment as proved. How is the statement to 
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be validated? We shall probably not be 
able to do better than to apply T. S. 
Eliot’s test: Does the statement seem to 
be that which the mind of the reader can 
accept as coherent, mature, and founded 
on the facts of experience? But, when we 
raise such a question, we are driven to 
consider the poem as drama. We are 
forced to raise such further questions as 
these: Does the speaker seem carried 
away with his own emotions? Does he 
seem to oversimplify the situation? Or 
does he, on the other hand, seem to have 
won to a kind of detachment and objec- 
tivity? In other words, we are forced to 
raise the question as to whether the state- 
ment grows properly out of a context; 
whether it acknowledges the pressures of 
the context; whether it is “‘ironical’”—or 
merely callow, glib, and sentimental. 

I have suggested elsewhere that the 
kind of poetry which meets Eliot’s test 
comes to the same thing as I. A. Rich- 
ards’ “poetry of synthesis’’—that is, it is 
a poetry which does not leave out what 
is apparently hostile to its dominant 
tone, and which, because it is able to fuse 
the irrelevant and discordant, has come 
to terms with itself and is invulnerable to 
irony. Irony, then, in this further sense, 
is not only an acknowledgment of the 
pressures of a context. Invulnerability to 
irony is the stability of a context in 
which the internal pressures balance and 
mutually support each other. 

In the case of many poems, the pres- 
sure of the context issues in what is a 
rather obvious irony: presumably Mar- 
vell’s “To His Coy Mistress” or Raleigh’s 
“Nymph’s Reply” or even Gray’s Elegy, 
in parts at least, will, in the opinion of 
most readers, appear to be ironical. 

But for many readers the lyrics and 
particularly the simple lyrics resist this 
characterization. Most such lyrics are 
not ironical in any usual sense. I hasten 


to agree that they are not. The remaining 
part of this essay is not designed to prove 
that they are, and I have already indi- 
cated that what is at stake is not a word 
—a term. (I should be happy to have 
someone suggest a better term.) My pur- 
pose is rather to show that in these poems 
too, including the simplest of them, the 
parts are qualified by the context of the 
poem as a whole and that the qualifica- 
tion is analogous to that more overt 
qualification which we are in the habit of 
calling irony. 

Let us consider a concrete example, a 
poem whose lyric quality has never been 
questioned. 


Who is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness, 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 


On one level the song is an attempt to 
answer the question “What is Silvia?” 
and the answer given makes her some- 
thing of an angel and something of a god- 
dess. She excels each mortal thing “Upon 
the dull earth dwelling.” Silvia, of course, 
dwells herself upon that dull earth, 
though it is presumably her own bright- 
ness which makes it dull by comparison. 
(The dull earth, for example, yields 
bright garlands which the swains are 
bringing to her.) Why does she excel each 
mortal thing? Because of her virtues 
(“‘Holy, fair, and wise is she”), and these 
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are the special gift of heaven. She is 
heaven’s darling (“The heaven such 
grace did lend her, / That she might ad- 
mired be”). Theologically considered, 
this is an odd motive for the bestowal of 
grace—‘That she might admired be.” 
One is tempted to say that there is even 
an element of light-hearted and twinkling 
irony in this quite untheological use of 
“grace.”’ But what follows is odder still, 
for the love that “doth to her eyes re- 
pair” is not merely Christian “Charity” 
but the little pagan god Cupid (“Love 
doth to her eyes repair, / To help him of 
his blindness”). In gratitude, Cupid 
takes up his residence in her eyes. But if 
Cupid lives in her eyes, then the second 
line of the stanza takes on another layer 
of meaning. “For beauty lives with kind- 
ness” becomes not merely a kind of 
charming platitude—actually often de- 
nied in human experience. (The Petrar- 
chan lover, for example, as Shakespeare 
well knew, frequently found a beautiful 
and cruel mistress.) In the context the 
second line means also that the Love 
god lives with the kind Silvia and indeed 
has taken her eyes that sparkle with kind- 
ness for his own. 

Is the mingling of pagan myth and 
Christian theology, then, an unthinking 
confusion into which the poet has blun- 
dered, or is it something wittily com- 
bined? The mingling is certainly not a 
confusion, and, if blundered into uncon- 
sciously, it is surely a happy mistake. 
But I do not mean to press the issue of 
the poet’s self-consciousness (and with it 
the implication of a kind of playful 
irony). Suffice it to say that the song is a 
charming and delightful fusion and prop- 
erly part of a poem which is a deft and 
light-fingered attempt to suggest the 
quality of divinity with which lovers 
perennially attempt to endow maidens, 
who are, finally, mortal. The touch is 


light and there is a lyric grace, but the 
structure is complex nonetheless. 

I shall be prepared, however, to have 
this last example thrown out of court, 
since Shakespeare, for all his universality, 
was a contemporary of the metaphysicals 
and may have incorporated more of their 
complexity than is necessary or normal. 
Perhaps a more convincing example 
would be one of Wordsworth’s Lucy 
poems, “A Slumber Did My Spirit 
Seal.” 

A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 


She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees, 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


The speaker begins by saying: “A 
slumber did my spirit seal.’’ How does 
slumber seal a spirit? Why does Words- 
worth say a slumber rather than merely 
slumber? And, most of all, how is the fact 
that a slumber sealed his spirit related to 
“T had no human fears’’? Did ‘“‘She seem- 
ed a thing that could not feel / The touch 
of earthly years’ because the slumber 
had sealed his spirit; or did her loveliness, 
her sense of being something immortal, 
lull him into slumber, put to sleep his 
fears so that he lived in a sort of fond 
dream, a lack of awareness, a slumber? 
Presumably, it is the second reading that 
we shall want to take: the lover has been 
blind to the claims of mortality. His 
sweetheart has seemed so fresh, so eter- 
nally youthful, that it never occurred to 
him to fear that she might be taken from 
him. And this lack of human fear has 
been like a strange slumber. I will not 
say that Wordsworth is too abrupt here, 
too heavily dependent upon an imagina- 
tive reader’s filling the gaps between 
item and item, and making the imagina- 
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tive connections. I do point out, how- 
ever, that people who feel that Words- 
worth is justified in his organization of 
this poem have little right to complain 
when Eliot or Tate or Auden requires the 
same kind of imaginative leap. 

But back to the poem itself. If a slum- 
ber has sealed the lover’s spirit, a slum- 
ber, immersed in which he thought it im- 
possible that his loved one could perish, 
so too a slumber has now definitely sealed 
her spirit: “No motion has she now, no 
force; / She neither hears nor sees.’”’ We 
have the makings here of a sort of ironi- 
cal contrast between his slumber and 
hers: her unnatural slumber has waked 
him out of his. But Wordsworth does not 
choose to exploit the contrast as such. 
Instead, he attempts to suggest some- 
thing of the lover’s agonized shock at the 
loved one’s present lack of motion—of 
his response to her utter and horrible in- 
ertness. And how shall he suggest this? 
He chooses to suggest it, not by saying 
that she lies quiet as marble or as a lump 
of clay; on the contrary, he attempts to 
suggest it by imagining her in violent mo- 
tion—violent but imposed motion, the 
same motion indeed which the very 
stones share, whirled about as they are 
in earth’s diurnal course. Why does the 
image convey so powerfully the sense of 
something inert and helpless? Part of the 
effect, of course, resides in the fact that a 
dead lifelessness is suggested more sharp- 
ly by an object’s being whirled about by 
something else than by an image of the 
object in repose. But there are other fac- 
tors which are at work here: the sense of 
the girl’s falling back into the clutter of 
things, companioned by living things 
which are chained, like a tree, to one par- 
ticular spot, or by things completely in- 
animate, like rocks and stones. Here, of 
course, the concluding figure leans upon 
the suggestion made in the first stanza— 


that the girl once seemed something not 
subject to earthly limitations at all. But, 
surely, the image of the whirl itself is im- 
portant in its suggestion of something 
meaningless—motion that merely re- 
peats itself, motion that is mechanically 
repetitive. And there is one further ele- 
ment: the girl, who to her lover seemed a 
thing that could not feel the touch of 
earthly years, is caught up helplessly into 
the empty whirl of the earth which 
measures and makes time. She is touched 
by, and held by, earthly time in its most 
powerful and horrible image. The last 
figure thus seems to me to summarize the 
poem—to offer to almost every facet of 
meaning suggested in the earlier lines a 
concurring and resolving image which 
meets and accepts and reduces each item 
to its place in the total unity. If this is 
true, we are in a position to see why the 
rocks and stones are important, and why 
objects less dead, cold, and inert would 
not satisfy the poet’s need. 

I wrote, a few paragraphs above, that 
Wordsworth did not choose to point up 
specifically the ironical contrast between 
the speaker’s slumber and the loved 
one’s. But there is another ironical con- 
trast which he does stress (and which is 
implicit in the whole second stanza): this 
is the contrast between the ways in which 
the girl is insulated against the “touch of 
earthly years.” In the first stanza, she 
“could not feel / The touch of earthly 
years” because she seemed divine and 
immortal. But in the second stanza, now 
in her grave, she still does not “feel the 
touch of earthly years,” for, like the 
rocks and stones, she feels nothing at all. 
It is true that Wordsworth does not re- 
peat the verb “‘feels’’; instead he writes: 
“She neither hears nor sees.” But the 
contrast, though not treated ironically in 
terms of a kind of verbal wit, is there 
nonetheless and is bound to make itself 
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felt in any sensitive reading of the poem. 
The statement of the first stanza has 
been literally realized in the second, but 
in the second stanza its meaning has 
been ironically reversed. 

Should we then call Wordsworth’s 
poem ironical? Not necessarily. I am try- 
ing to account for my temptation to call 
such a poem ironical—not to insist that 
others call it so. Least of all, do I intend 
to suggest that the poem is self-conscious 
or bitterly sardonic or intellectualized or 
ponderous — terms which the word 
‘frony” seems to suggest to many 
readers. 

I do not even mean to suggest that the 
poem may not be called “simple” and 
“spontaneous.” There are important 
senses in which both terms may be said 
to apply. (The poem may have come to 
the poet easily and even spontaneously: 
very complex poems may—indeed have 
—come in just this way. Or the poem 
may seem, in its effect on the reader, to 
be a simple and spontaneous utterance: 
some poems of great complexity have 
this quality.) 

In short, there is no harm in thinking 
of this poem (or any other) as simple and 
spontaneous unless these terms deny a 
complexity which exists and cause us to 
read the poem as an exercise in logical 
exposition, or else with only half our 
minds, or altogether unthinkingly. A 
slumber ought mot to seal the reader’s 
spirit as he reads this poem or any other 
poem. The testimony of most teachers of 
literature is that such slumber does de- 
scend on many a student—perhaps most 


students—in our high-school classrooms. 
For that matter, I have seen it glaze the 
eyes of many a college student. 

The relation between the parts of a 
poem—even a simple lyric—is often in- 
tricate, and it is always important. Each 
part—image, statement, metaphor— 
helps build the total meaning and is it- 
self qualified by the whole context. In 
many poems the qualification amounts to 
a significant shading and, in some cases, 
even to a complete reversal of the ordi- 
nary meaning. The more obvious in- 
stances emerge as ironic qualifications— 
even in the conventional use of that 
term. But other instances are only less 
obvious: they seem to me to differ not in 
principle, only in degree. For one who 
works much with poetic structures, there- 
fore, the temptation to extend the term 
“frony”’ is great. 

This extension may or may not be jus- 
tified. But a far more important issue is 
at stake—the concept of poetry as an 
organism, with its corollaries: the ulti- 
mate importance of context and the fact 
of contextual qualification. One should 
not risk allowing a quibble over a term 
(e.g., irony) to divert attention from 
what is really important. I should be 
happy to concede the term if I could hope 
to gain conviction for the concept. For it 
is this general concept of organic struc- 
ture which has been revolutionary in our 
recent criticism; our best “practical criti- 
cism”’ has been based upon it; and upon 
it rests, in my opinion, the best hope that 
we have for reviving the study of poetry 
and of the humanities generally. 
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A Realistic Philosophy for Teachers of English 


P. G. PERRIN’ 


I N OPENING the program of this conven- 
tion under the general theme of realism 
in English teaching, it has seemed to me 
fitting to say something about our phi- 
losophies—not “‘ the nhilosophy of educa- 
tion” or ‘‘the philosophy of the teaching 
of English’’ but, as we oldsters say, “ phi- 
losophy—period.” I have indulged my- 
self by assuming the most general topic 
of all, and the most controversial, and I 
shall be happy if occasionally an idea 
rises to the surface that you may agree 
with or differ from or wish to explore 
further. 
The Keats who wrote in verse 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 


and a few lines later 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings 


wrote in prose: 


I have been hovering for some time between 
an exquisite sense of the luxurious, and a love 
for philosophy,—were I calculated for the 
former, I should be glad. But as I am not, I 
shall turn all my soul to the latter. 


To be sure, as the notes tell us, he was 
not thinking in either place of abstract 
thought or general belief but of exact 
knowledge—somewhat the same sense in 
which some of us are ‘doctors of philos- 
ophy.” Exact knowledge has proved fatal 
to angels and sorceresses alike, though it 
is necessary to man’s existence. But there 
are other senses in which beings of all 
sorts may find their appropriate place in 
philosophy. 
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Like most important words, “‘philoso- 
phy”’ is used for various purposes. Some- 
times it suggests big words and bottom- 
less or at least topless speculation. Some- 
times it is as comfortable and disarming 
as in Irwin Edman’s phrasing: ‘‘A hy- 
pothesis is a guess become critical and 
comprehensive, and a philosophy is a 
hypothesis, wide and sweeping, about the 
nature of things.’”’ I am sure Mr. Ed- 
man’s own wide and sweeping guess 
about the nature of things could include 
angels and Lamia and you and me as 
well as the flowers and trees and rocks 
and stars. 

But since we are looking for a more 
personal view tonight, I would direct 
your attention to one of A. N. White- 
head’s definitions: “‘ Philosophy is an at- 
tempt to clarify those fundamental be- 
liefs which finally determine the empha- 
sis of attention that lies at the base of 
character.”” Whether or not we believe 
“‘the emphasis of attention” is the cause 
or the result of “‘the fundamental beliefs,” 
we realize that our individual attention 
does have an emphasis. And whether or 
not we have ever been sufficiently aware 
of our fundamental beliefs to put them 
into words for ourselves or to label them, 
we know we have them and sometimes 
feel a need for clarifying them. 

It is especially necessary in our field 
to be steadily aware of our own and of 
others’ fundamental beliefs. A serious 
Baptist, Catholic, or unbeliever would 
each teach mathematics in about the 
same way; but, in teaching literature, 
their “emphasis of attention” would 
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show conspicuous differences, both in se- 
lecting works to be read and in interpret- 
ing them. An idealist, a pragmatist, and 
a materialist would not differ greatly in 
their teaching of chemistry; but they 
would present poetry quite differently, 
and the content and tone of papers they 
would expect of pupils and students 
would also show differences. And even 
if we do not apply any grand label to our- 
selves, we are aware that differences ex- 
ist among us in belief and attitude and 
that they have consequences in our day- 
to-day work. This is as true in the second 
grade as it is in the graduate school. 
Probably no field except philosophy it- 
self shows so many evidences of the 
cross fire of beliefs as ours does. A con- 
tinued awareness of our own and of 
others’ hypotheses and faiths is one of 
our first necessities. 


Since no one can positively know the 
whole constitution of the universe and of 
life, we all—even the most dogmatic of 
us—must fall back on guess and hypoth- 
esis and faith. Whether we know it or not 
and whether or not we are particularly 
concerned over our ideas, we fall into 
recognizable types of thinking and be- 
lief. All have long and honored histories, 
and they have all been held by men we 
are willing to recognize as greater than 
ourselves. 

An illuminating introduction to philos- 
ophy is provided by efforts to see the 
more important traditions of thought 
side by side, as in Irwin Edman’s Four 
Ways of Philosophy or Stephen C. Pep- 
per’s World Hypotheses. Even the writer 
of a book must look from his own vantage 
point. Mr. Edman looks from the brand 
of philosophy generally known as nat- 
uralism, and Mr. Pepper discusses from 
a variety of pragmatism what he regards 
as four “relatively adequate’ world 


views. But both see others’ beliefs toler- 
antly and as having values of their own. 
In an amateurish and simplified way I 
would like to look at four major tradi- 
tions of belief to see if we can find where 
we stand. 

Let us imagine them existing side by 
side along a line, without sharp divisions 
between them, actually in particular be- 
lievers overlapping and shading into each 
other. At one end of the line, let us say at 
the left end, are the various sorts of ma- 
terialism, reaching back to ancient times, 
with a magnificent literary expression in 
Lucretius, and with their most confident 
statement in Spencer and Comte a hun- 
dred years ago. They base their conclu- 
sions chiefly on the physical sciences, 
especially on the older physics, and are 
fond of a mechanical view of all proc- 
esses, including man’s. They typically 
make a rather low estimate of man’s pow- 
ers, regarding him as a bundle of animal 
reactions to circumstances and at their 
mercy. This view appeals to very few of 
us who are teachers of English, though it 
would seem that the faith of the drill- 
masters in our midst and of the occasion- 
al statistical analyst must go back to a 
basically mechanistic view of mind. 

At the other end of the line, at the 
right, are the mysticisms, represented in 
parts of Plato, Coleridge, Emerson, and 
more completely in the saints of the 
Christian and other, especially oriental, 
religions. Their basis is an intuitive sense 
of the oneness of life and of the ultimate 
harmony or union of the spirit of man 
with God or a world spirit, expressed in 
terms from religion or literature. The 
complete mystics are rightly regarded as 
saints, for this view has never been very 
widespread among those who carry on 
the work of the world, though many 
people, whether religious or not, actually 
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hold to ideals based on unrecognized 
mystical premises. 

Between the poles of mysticism and 
materialism are the many varieties of 
idealism and those that for want of a 
better word are referred to as “natural- 
ism.”’ They have a good deal in common, 
though they approach experience from 
different directions. However he may 
state the bases of his belief, an idealist 
takes most seriously the work of men’s 
minds, in Mr. Edman’s phrase, “philoso- 
phy as logical faith,’ holding that his 
thought-out or reasoned views are more 
important, in some senses more real, than 
the tangible world. His ideals and con- 
ceptions of ultimate values of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful represent uni- 
versal and unchanging principles of life, 
intuitions of the world of spirit, and 
“spirit” and “spiritual” are likely to be 
among his favorite words. In Kant, 
Hegel, Plato, and other philosophers and 
poets, the more physical traits and proc- 
esses of man tend to be minimized in fa- 
vor of these rationally deduced goals, and 
there is an unending conflict between the 
natural and the ideal, the natural and 
the spiritual, and even between nature 
and man. Since the idealist tends to be 
rather impatient of exact knowledge and 
suspicious of the natural sciences, he 
draws his data chiefly from history and 
from literature and frequently from reli- 
gion. I think that you will agree that 
most teachers of English and in fact of 
the larger area known as the humanities 
feel most at home somewhere within the 
range of idealism. 

Somewhat to the left of the idealisms 
on our line, toward materialism, is the 
fourth group of beliefs, under the label of 
“naturalism,” in Mr. Edman’s chapter 
title, ‘philosophy as nature understood.” 
Their basic data and their methods are 
from the sciences but more from biology 


and psychology than from physics and 
chemistry, with support from history and 
literature. Man, to be sure, is a part of 
nature, an animal, but the part of nature 
most worth thinking about, of great po- 
tentialities and established accomplish- 
ment, with at least an intermittent dig- 
nity. Values and ideals come not from 
intuitions of absolute goods but from 
understanding nature, including man’s 
nature; and the goal is a harmonious ful- 
filment of that nature rather than an at- 
tainment of more abstract and spiritual 
goals. 

It is by now obvious to you all that 
this paper is slanted and that its thesis is 
that teachers of English should more 
fully and understandingly and whole- 
heartedly embrace a more naturalistic 
view than seems to be typical of them to- 
day—that they should move a little far- 
ther to the left on our line of belief. We 
will do well to avoid the extremes, and 
we cannot stand firmly on a loose com- 
bination of middle views because their 
ultimate bases and their dominant meth- 
ods contradict each other. Neither can we 
stand at a zero point, viewing all at- 
tempted world views as equally good (or 
bad). Perhaps we could invoke the doc- 
trine of the golden mean, remembering 
that it is not an average or a dead center; 
as Aristotle himself said, courage is closer 
to foolhardiness than it is tocowardice. In 
my judgment, the most fruitful philoso- 
phy for us is closer to materialism than it 
is to mysticism. 

Now, forgetting our pretense of sche- 
matic thinking for a bit, let us look at a 
few possible consequences for us and for 
our work as teachers of English of such a 
comparatively realistic view. 


Such a view is frankly relative and in 
harmony with what we call scientific 
method. This is one reason why many 
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people who feel the need of certainty 
cannot accept it. But the direction of 
practically all fields of thought in our 
time is away from absolutely held ideas 
to ideas in perspective, in relationship. 
There is no point in merely being in fash- 
ion in our thinking, though as with other 
fashions it would have a social and politi- 
cal advantage; but the general course of 
serious and systematic thought in the 
last few centuries is more than fashion. 
Appeals to tradition and authority and 
to “reason” have given way to evidence 
from observation and deductions from it. 

It would be convenient to adopt an 
orthodoxy and thereafter simply apply 
its tenets to particular experiences; we 
can envy people and institutions with a 
credo that furnishes them “the answers.”’ 
There is frequently courage even in ex- 
treme views so that people holding them, 
who should be the more moderate in 
urging them, tend to be the most dog- 
matic. Realizing that others also possess 
honest ideals and a portion of the truth 
and that our own treasured beliefs are 
hypothesis or faith rather than knowl- 
edge is a great handicap to dogmatism. 
We would be more popular and more 
effective if we were more becomingly 
tentative. Such a realistic and relative 
view calls for control on our part, but our 
consciences might be clearer, since we 
are in a field very close to living people 
and one in which judgments may notably 
vary. Certainly we would find it easier to 
work with people in other fields of 
knowledge. 

We need especially more understand- 
ing of the methods and principles of the 
sciences, and we need to be able to talk 
with scientists. Do we not typically pride 
ourselves too easily and too much on our 
independence of, and even on our oppo- 
sition to, scientific method? Would it not 
be more profitable to find how we can all 


work together, how we supplement each 
other, than to continue in a pretended 
superiority—which can only produce a 
rival pretense? One of the outstanding 
traits of scientists is that when a notion 
is demonstrated as untenable, it is 
scrapped or modified. We tend to hold on 
to disproved ideas—about our language, 
about our methods of teaching—and to 
perpetuate in literature outmoded ideas 
if they are well expressed. Exact knowl- 
edge cannot be the enemy of any really 
genuine thinking—properly held. 

This is not saying that we should 
adopt the more elementary phases of sci- 
entific method and become statisticians 
and impersonal historians. Our field has 
profited enormously from these methods 
in recent years and will continue to. But 
all sciences get rather quickly beyond 
their exact data and in a basically evalu- 
ative field like ours more quickly still. 
Our first opinions will be corollaries of 
our philosophies, but there are ways of 
increasing the validity of opinions even 
though complete certainty is not to be 
reached or perhaps even to be desired. 
It is methods of reasoning upon data and 
of testing judgments that we need now 
more than methods of gathering the data 
itself. 

The relations between the sciences and 
the arts are one of the important critical 
debates of this decade. As yet the issues 
have hardly been more than formulated 
—and fortunately I have no intention of 
entering that fray tonight. But we see 
physicists, for instance, suddenly waken- 
ing to values they had neglected. Are we 
showing a comparable awareness of our 
role? Have not the events of recent gen- 
erations been sufficiently dire to make us 
see that we have frequently neglected 
the simplest rules of evidence? We can- 
not deny what has been conclusively 
demonstrated elsewhere, and, even where 
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legitimate differences of opinion are pos- 
sible, we need to admit the possibility of 
other views and to press for the best evi- 
dence for our own. A realistic and rela- 
tive view might carry our influence into 
corners we have never reached before. 


Such an attitude, furthermore, might 
help us reach our most important public 
—our pupils and students. We are neces- 
sarily, in spite of our best intentions, kept 
somewhat from them by a difference in 
years and maturity; by our specialized 
knowledge; by the school situation, 
which, in spite of John Dewey and all we 
can do, remains pretty arbitrary; and by 
the traditional relationship between pu- 
pils and students, in which a mild suspi- 
cion if nothing more violent is fairly typi- 
cal. We are bringing our attitudes to bear 
on theirs—and both show as many “‘in- 
dividual differences” as do general abil- 
ity and the skills that have been so mi- 
nutely studied. 

Left to themselves, they might be as 
realistic as rabbits, but their natural en- 
dowment, more varied experience, the in- 
fluence of their elders, and the pressure 
to attempt to master, or at least to find 
a place in, a complex and changing soci- 
ety create an astounding variety of 
guesses, hypotheses, and attitudes. For- 
tunately, most of the time and on most 
subjects youngsters are pretty shrewd. 
But they parrot some of their elders’ 
worse notions, and their experience is 
necessarily limited. Typically those from 
the more privileged groups can afford a 
more sentimental view of themselves and 
of society, and those less privileged are 
forced to views and expectations unhap- 
pily limited by circumstances. It requires 
insight and judgment and sympathy to 
tone down the too hopeful ones, bringing 
them more in touch with actual situa- 
tions without too great shock, and to ex- 


pand the vision of others without leading 
to impossible ambitions or to frustration. 
The mood of disillusion, which may 
strike at any time from three to ninety, 
is usually due to unlearning false notions 
too rapidly and without seeing other 
possibilities. It is part of our duty to help 
them to more tenable beliefs, if possible 
without shock and without too great 
optimism. 

The situation is complicated further 
by the growth from the self-centered and 
emotional early years to the relatively 
less personal, more varied, and perhaps 
more reasonable later years that takes 
place before our eyes from year to year. 
There may be, especially in the teens or 
later, a narrow and negative attitude, 
one that all but excludes adult participa- 
tion. A high-school boy who seriously 
figures that he has at the most fifteen 
years to live or at least to live as we have 
known life—an idea he has acquired by 
taking literally his sensational elders— 
cannot be reached by easy phrases. We 
can reach him and even his less vigorous 
peers only by being quietly and thor- 
oughly realistic. 

To the degree that we are not basically 
realistic we lose contact and influence 
with them. Our field is difficult in that it 
deals with their interest in both fact and 
imagination, in information and hypothe- 
sis and fiction. In the earliest years they 
—human beings in general—do not dis- 
tinguish these qualities of statements, 
and maturity consists to a considerable 
degree in recognizing them and knowing 
their pertinence, their value and limita- 
tions. Only a reasonable philosophy can 
help us to such perspective. 

Perhaps the language and communica- 
tion part of our work offers the clearest 
evidence of our rapport with students. 
There they are talking or writing to us 
and their friends, and in such an ex- 
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change they are more able to judge the 
standards than they are in discussions of 
literature. Every time we call for a usage 
in language that is not actual, or give a 
wrong reason for something we want 
them to do or a good grade to a specious 
theme, or overestimate a poem or story, 
we lose contact and influence. In spite of 
temptations to affected standards—by no 
means all of our own making—we can 
easily show that we are realistic in this 
part of our professional work, and per- 
haps we can build in other ways on the 
confidence so won. 


We share with parents and other 
teachers and all social agencies the privi- 
lege of helping young people understand 
and be at home in their world. We pro- 
vide less direct discussion of actual con- 
ditions and of general ideas than some 
other subjects do, but indirectly, chiefly 
through literature, we deal with them, 
and perhaps play a greater part in inte- 
grating them than the other school sub- 
jects can. 

We can present literature “for its own 
sake” but never only for its own sake, 
for among the arts it is a relatively im- 
pure sort, closer to architecture than, say, 
to music. Most music and a good deal of 
painting may give chiefly sensory enjoy- 
ment and arouse nothing more definite 
than a mood. But most literature has, in 
addition to its immediate appeal, con- 
tent expressed in words, transcripts or 
echoes of acts and feelings and thoughts, 
and so it must be regarded to a consider- 
able extent in the light of the reader’s ex- 
perience and feelings and ideas. If it does 
not harmonize with them or answer some 
immediate need, it is most often dis- 
missed; if it does, it is associated with his 
already existing stock of notions. Our re- 
sponsibility in selecting and emphasizing 
literature increases because of this un- 


avoidable practical consequence, and our 
need for something that may deserve to 
be called a philosophy becomes of great 
importance and not only an awareness of 
our own attitudes but of others that de- 
serve respect also. 

The easiest, least controversial basis 
for selecting literature is the historical: 
this has been written, and so we will read 
it. A historical or at least an antiquarian 
interest is very real, though perhaps more 
complex and later in development than 
we sometimes realize in planning our 
reading programs. Every generation 
needs contact with the past, most em- 
phatically with its usable past. One of the 
few facts we can be sure of is that the fu- 
ture will not be exactly like the present 
and will be even less like the past. We 
need, then, to be at special pains to repre- 
sent our tradition at its growing end 
rather than in its origins—the better 
thought of the last two or three genera- 
tions that conditions the present and 
that may or may not be in harmony with 
a remoter past. There is no dividing-line 
in history, but there are visible various 
strands, now one uppermost and then 
another. A reasonable selection should 
represent the various strands in the per- 
spective of the better thought of our 
time. 

The Western tradition, as we like to 
call it, has changed materially in the last 
hundred years. We cannot see society as 
before the industrial revolution, or indi- 
viduals as before the development of psy- 
chology, or philosophies and religions as 
before the development of science; even 
the attitude toward time is altering, from 
a preoccupation with the past to an at- 
tempt, feeble as yet, to face the future. 
None of the central beliefs of reasonable 
people today are what they were in an- 
cient Greece or in the Middle Ages or in 
Renaissance England, or even in 1837. 
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Your ideas and mine were not formed 
on the older classics but by stimulating 
people who were a little our senior and by 
writings current when we were young— 
and current since if we have continued to 
grow. We turned to the older literature 
with tendencies already established and 
actually more for confirmation of beliefs 
already held than for new ones. 

We need today more courage, espe- 
cially in the colleges, to approach life in 
the idiom and with the premises of today 
and the recent past. No others are genu- 
inely operative, except in smal] eddies of 
people somewhat separated from their 
time, nor can others operate. Often we 
have tended to stress the aristocratic and 
the sentimental or at least the comfort- 
ably idealistic in the past, without suffi- 
cient regard for its effect or for the pos- 
sible confusion in thinking it may cause. 
Years ago F. W. Maitland put the func- 
tion of history thus: 

Nowadays we may see the office of historical 
research as that of explaining, and therefore 
lightening, the pressure that the past must 
exercise upon the present, and the present 
upon the future. Today we study the day before 
yesterday, in order that yesterday may not 
paralyse today, and today may not paralyse 
tomorrow. 

Literature, because of the greater in- 
tensity and immediacy of its picture, can 
do this even better than derived history. 
With the best of intentions we have tend- 
ed to focus attention on literature that 
describes times that have gone and can 
never return. We need to attempt to the 
best of our all-too-weak abilities a long- 
range view of the future as well as of the 
past, and sometimes at its expense. There 
will be difficulty and discipline and chal- 
lenge enough in the best that is now be- 
ing thought and said and in what from 
the past can speak immediately and gen- 
uinely to us and to our pupils and stu- 
dents. In this way we can help establish 
a usable tradition, looking forward con- 


fidently to seeing it altered in times to 
come. 


Probably most teachers of English are 
skeptical of what we have called earlier 
a naturalistic view because it seems to 
them cold and unfriendly to ideals. A 
completely mechanical or materialistic 
faith may be, but how can a view that 
aims ‘‘to take nature naturally” be hos- 
tile to the aspirations of the most idol- 
ized and most troublesome of natural 
creatures? 

There are different approaches to 
ideals and different ways of defending 
and encouraging them. An idealist sees 
ideals as ultimates rather than as direc- 
tions, a product of mind interpreting a 
universal order, the will of God, or some 
“absolute”; ultimately as in the line in 
Antigone: “The laws unwritten in the 
heavens.”’ We must respect the energiz- 
ing of generations of men that this view 
has provided. Only—the ideals have an 
unhappy tendency to become thin, to be- 
come formulas, and to be a short-lived 
influence. After a number of fervent but 
perhaps increasingly thoughtless repeti- 
tions, they seem insufficient and may 
lead to a feeling of frustration, to open 
revolt, or, worst of all, to apathy. 

To a naturalist ideals are not some- 
thing from above or outside ourselves but 
from below and from ourselves, our “‘bet- 
ter selves.” Their selection and their 
statement are the work of men, of men 
observing the world and people in it, re- 
flecting upon their ways, and choosing 
what seem best for our ultimate welfare. 
Ideals are not contrary to nature or in 
conflict with it but natural desires seen 
in a perspective of human values. Pro- 
fessor D. H. Parker has defined the nat- 
uralistic approach to ideals this way: 


There is, therefore, no difference in kind 
between standard or ideal values and other 
values. Standard values are selected values; 
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the standard methods that serve them are 
selected procedures; in the large sense of the 
term, they are choices. The standard forms of 
legal procedure have been chosen through a 
long process of selection from alternative meth- 
ods; classic art has been chosen from innumer- 
able competing works; the approved way of 
conducting business has prevailed over the older 
method of haggling....The difficulty of 
maintaining standards has no other source than 
the competition of other values. ... For most 
standards are not only attainable, but are 
actually attained in human experience. Stand- 
ards of good manners, of business honesty, of 
scholarly probity, of sincere and friendly rela- 
tions, are realized by numerous men and women, 
and find justification in their lives; and there are 
works of art—the Parthenon, Notre Dame de 
Chartres, the Divina Commedia, the Féte 
Champétre—in which ideal beauty is realized. 
The ideal itself is formed on the basis of such 
instances of supreme value. In art, the classic 
works; in manners, people of gracious lives are 
themselves the standard; and even so difficult 
an ideal as that of early Christianity was real- 
ized in the lives of the saints. The imitation of 
Christ, not the following of some never-to-be- 
realized goal, was the aim of Christian prac- 
tice [Human Values, pp. 35-37]. 


Ideals and standards so derived and so 
rationalized can be immediately under- 
stood, remembered, constantly renewed, 
and perhaps even approached. Evidence 
drawn from an understanding of man’s 
capacities, needs, and desires may be 
more compelling than even quotations 
from Plato, and certainly they can be 
brought to life for young people. 


Today we have special need of a 
philosophy that can help us face or at 
least contemplate the future. We are liv- 
ing in a timid and negative and, in many 
respects, reactionary period. Many of our 
social and political leaders seem to be 
floundering with little purpose except to 
serve their own ends; we, the public, with 
little initiative, seem to act only under 
the stress of an extensive advertising 
campaign. There is a sensational, melo- 
dramatic frame of mind about that lets 


our publicists and even some responsible 
leaders talk loosely of war without count- 
ing the effects of their words. It is not 
that they want war but that the ideal of 
“peace” was too easily assumed. They 
forgot, as we all forgot, the cost and the 
dangers of peace, which are more certain 
and more pervasive and more constant 
than those of war—and are not the 
breadth of an ocean away. We cannot 
plan just to wage war or to avoid it, but 
we could plan many of the myriad de- 
tails of simple day-to-day living if we 
had the will. 

Social questions at home show the 
same emotional state of mind and the 
same reactionary tendency. The more 
prosperous and conservative class are 
scared of losing their control and are fol- 
lowing a shortsighted policy of making 
what they can now; the less-well-off live 
in fear of recurrent hard times if not un- 
der more immediate pressure. Those of 
us in the middle are at least uncertain 
and Jook around before we speak. The 
persecution of ideas is not so brutal as it 
was after the first World War—there is 
no A. Mitchell Palmer, and we can be- 
lieve there will not be another Sacco- 
Vanzetti tragedy. But there are enough 
suspicion and friction to keep people 
from getting together on important mat- 
ters. 

There is a reactionary trend in the in- 
tellectual world too—and there is not the 
ferment of the early twenties to counter- 
balance it. As always, education feels the 
general social pressure. The gains of 
“progressive education” are being tossed 
out along with its unhappy features. 
Courses are planned, especially in the 
colleges, by pressing the button that 
releases a group of classics without re- 
gard to their appropriateness for the 
time or for young people. Even the old 
battle cry of ‘‘ More grammar!”’ is raised. 
At the same time, of course, the main 
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line of development in our work goes 
steadily on. But the clash of differing 
aims and means of approaching them is 
certainly not less than usual and seems 
to be somewhat more intense. 

In such a period the opposite sides 
tend to line up as ‘‘conservative” or 
“radical,” general emotional pattern 
that lead to action without considering 
the full merits of the question. Can we 
raise the part of the general struggle that 
comes within our professional purview 
above this emotional level? The best 
way I see is to become more conscious of 
and more active in a naturalistic philoso- 
phy. Representatives of the other tradi- 
tions of belief also say that the time needs 
their ministrations. I believe that they 
are disqualified by the nature and re- 
moteness of their ideals and the difficulty 
of making contact with concrete prob- 
lems and especially with young people. 

Shifting the center of our fundamental 
beliefs will not work a miracle. But fac- 
ing squarely people as they are at their 
best and discovering ways of helping 
more to see this plain human ideal may 
accomplish much. The first step is taking 
human nature calmly, naturally. Judged 


against ultimate ideals, it leaves much 
to be desired. Judged against the back- 
ground of its evolution, it also leaves 
much to be desired, but it also shows a 
line of hope for future development. Our 
traits, our weaknesses even, are not a 
falling from grace—though the old theol- 
ogy still pursues us—but a natural 
growth from even lower forms. We do 
not see a clear advance but a hitching 
along of individuals, and the individuals 
make the race. We cannot make over the 
race, but we can occasionally contribute 
to the individuals. 

This will require patience and a long- 
range view and a faith that our efforts 
will bring some reward—not a revolution 
or a reformation or a millennium but a 
further step in the line of natural de- 
velopment. I believe that a more nat- 
uralistic “emphasis of attention” will 
serve as a counterbalance to emotion and 
that a more realistic faith will help us to 
solve more of our professional problems, 
help us deal more adequately with our 
materials, and help us face our pupils at 
all levels with more confidence and with 
more hope of aiding them today and per- 
haps tomorrow. 


Wisdom and Folly in the Teaching of English 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


W: ARE living today in an educational 
world which is unusually complex and 
confused. It was not so confused a gen- 
eration ago; I do not think that it will be 
so confused a generation hence. But right 
now we are living in an educational tower 
of Babel. 

The sources of our present state of 


* Read at the National Council of Teachers of 
English in San Francisco, November 27, 1947. 


complexity and confusion are not far to 
seek. Most obvious, though perhaps not 
most relevant, is the unsettled social and 
political situation in this generation of 
wars and revolutions. This point is cer- 
tainly not unimportant, for the social 
and intellectual climate of our generation 
inevitably affects us all. It is not easy for 
any individual to attain and maintain 
the balance of wisdom in the middle of 
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the twentieth century; on the contrary, 
it is all too easy to lose one’s balance and 
either slide into a slough of passivity and 
inaction or, falling to the other side, 
plunge into a whirlpool of ill-considered 
action. 

But other sources of complexity and 
confusion have affected even more direct- 
ly the special problem of the teacher of 
English. For one, the gross size of our 
problem has been changing rapidly. A 
generation ago we were trying to educate 
only a fraction of our adolescents; today 
we are trying to educate the large majori- 
ty of the sons and daughters of the Amer- 
ican people and are within sight of the 
goal of bringing all American youth into 
our classrooms. In 1890, 7 per cent of 
adolescents aged fourteen to seventeen 
attended school; in 1920, 32 per cent; and 
by 1940, 73 per cent. A large number of 
newly trained and, too often, poorly 
trained teachers and administrators were 
brought into the schools to deal with this 
influx of students, which was vast be- 
yond historical precedent. 

This extraordinary increase in the 
number of students was accompanied by 
a significant change in their educational 
preparation. A generation ago the stu- 
dents who continued their formal educa- 
tion beyond the lower grades were largely 
selected, through one process or another, 
because they had developed a fair degree 
of ability to read and write English. Nor- 
mally they came from homes which 
helped them as a matter of course to 
read, write, and speak English. Today 
the schools must accept the responsibili- 
ty for trying to educate hundreds of 
thousands of students whose potential 
ability to read and write has not been 
developed at home and too frequently 
has not been developed adequately in 
lower grades. 

At the same time, the objectives of our 


teaching have been changing. It is not 
much of an exaggeration to say that a 
generation ago our high schools were in 
effect college-preparatory schools. The 
task of the teacher of English in the high 
schools was usually limited to the teach- 
ing of grammar, formal written usage, 
and a few so-called “‘classics”—that is, 
books somewhat arbitrarily selected for 
purposes of college-entrance examina- 
tions. Today the task of the teacher of 
English is, according to the objectives 
which we often set up for ourselves, not 
so much limited as unlimited. 

To complicate still further the inevi- 
table confusion brought about by the 
great crowds of new students and new 
teachers, the changing patterns of prepa- 
ration, attitude, and background which 
students brought to the classrooms, and 
almost constant change in our objectives, 
with accompanying uncertainty as to 
what we were actually supposed to teach, 
we were at the same time being taught a 
new psychology of learning. Not only 
were our students more numerous and 
more poorly prepared, and our objectives 
shifting, but the entire nature of the 
learning process and hence of the proper 
way to teach was, we were being told, 
quite different from what we had sup- 
posed. 

I am not trying to criticize these sources 
of our confusion, probably every one of 
which was, at the very least, historically 
inevitable. My point is that whatever 
their inevitability or value, certainly 
they were. I am concerned here to em- 
phasize that these facts have existed and 
have led to the confused situation in the 
teaching of English in which we find our- 
selves today. 

There have been two results of the 
confusion to which I wish to call special 
attention. One has been an overly strong 
negative attitude on the part of too many 
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teachers and leaders in teacher educa- 
tion—a far stronger feeling for what 
should mot be taught than for what 
should be. The direction of our thought 
and emphasis has too often been turned 
more actively against something— 
against teaching grammar, against teach- 
ing good usage, against teaching ‘‘crea- 
tive writing,’ against what has been 
taught traditionally, against what not— 
than foward our positive goals. As a re- 
sult, the actual teaching of English has 
too often been halfhearted; and _ half- 
hearted teaching always fails. 

A second result has come when teach- 
ers, trying to avoid a negative attitude, 
have rushed too eagerly and uncritically 
into any new positive position they have 
found. I am not concerned here with pos- 
itive positions which are in themselves 
silly or wrong. I am concerned rather 
with a tendency to accept with too little 
qualification and to push too far positive 
attitudes and doctrines which, when 
properly taken, are sound and have much 
value. 


Wisdom is, finally, a matter of per- 
spective and balance. Folly is, finally, a 
lack of perspective and a loss of balance. 
The line between the two is often very 
fine, though their results are worlds 
apart. My plea is that, when we encoun- 
ter new arguments, new facts, new doc- 
trines, and new truths related to the 
teaching of English, we consider them on 
their merits and, if we find them sound, 
assimilate them into our teaching as well 
as we can, but always in wise relation to 
the other facts, doctrines, and truths 
which we have found to be valuable. Let 
us not lose our balance in a foolish rush- 
ing to extremes. I submit that there is 
no one doctrine in connection with the 
teaching of English which, if taken to its 
logical extreme, does not lead to folly. 


Before I proceed to give a few in- 
stances of the ease with which folly can 
slip into our teaching, let me indicate 
where I think the key to wisdom in the 
teaching of English can be found. 

It is wise to keep our attention on four 
related facts. The first fact is the exist- 
ence of each of our students as a growing 
human being. Our purpose should be to 
help him to grow in the best possible 
way. The second fact is the society in 
which the student lives. We should help 
him to learn to live as an individual, not 
in isolation and not in only one social 
group, but in the many social groups 
which make up his community, local, 
national, and international. The third 
fact is the English language, which is the 
chief medium of thought for the student 
and the chief means of communication 
for his society. We should help the stu- 
dent to become as skilful as he is capable 
of becoming in using the tool of English 
—in organizing his thought, alone and 
through discussion, in communicating 
his thought in speech and writing, and in 
learning through listening and reading 
what others have to say. The fourth fact 
is the world of literature. We should help 
the student to be at home not merely in 
the world of the superficial present but 
in the less obvious but more permanent 
world which is revealed through litera- 
ture. In brief, wisdom in the teaching of 
English lies in the teacher’s understand- 
ing that his central task is to help stu- 
dents grow as individuals and as mem- 
bers of society through their increasing 
understanding and mastery of the Eng- 
lish language and of the world of lit- 
erature. 

Folly comes easily when we forget 
these central tasks and overemphasize 
some other point, no matter how true or 
important. 

For example: We have learned that the 
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rules of good English are not immutable 
but that they change as observed usage 
changes and that they are primarily im- 
portant in relation to communication. 
We know, for example, that it is not a 
crime to sometimes split an infinitive and 
that a preposition may be a useful word 
to end a sentence with. But it is folly to 
conclude from facts like these that there 
are no standards of good usage and that 
we should teach our students to split in- 
finitives. I actually saw a manuscript re- 
cently, too hastily written by a very able 
man, in which students were advised to 
split infinitives. You see how close truth 
is to nonsense here. The truth is that it 
is not necessarily poor usage to split an 
infinitive. But it is nonsense to push this 
to the extreme of saying that students 
should be taught to split infinitives or 
that infinitives are usually split. As a 
matter of fact, the evidence given by 
Professor Fries in American English 
Grammar indicates that in contemporary 
English the infinitive is usually not split. 

It is folly to conclude from our present 
knowledge of English usage that we 
should teach students to ignore good 
usage as unimportant. On the contrary, 
we should teach students to reckon with 
the complicated fact that there are ac- 
tually various levels of good usage. The 
English language is used in one way in 
formal writing, in another way in pulpit 
oratory, in another way in the court- 
room, in another way in private conver- 
sation, in another way in the ball park, 
in yet another way in the public forum. 
These ways have a great deal in common; 
they are all levels or variants of one lan- 
guage; but they differ in significant de- 
tails, and each has a code of its own. 
Further, human beings in social groups 
do actually judge others, and often judge 
them very harshly, if they fail to use lan- 
guage according to the appropriate code. 


At a football game the other day I heard 
a man laughed at because he spoke of 
the referee’s calling a ‘‘foul.” “ Fouls” 
are called in basketball games; “penal- 
ties” are called in football games. Wheth- 
er we approve of it or not, there are social 
penalties attached to slips in good usage 
and there are social rewards, not the 
least of which come from increased facili- 
ty in communication, for excellent usage. 
The student needs to learn good usage— 
that is, how to use the appropriate word 
in the appropriate idiom from the ap- 
propriate level of usage in the right con- 
text. 

Another example: We have learned the 
doctrine of individual differences. This is 
sound doctrine. Students are not identi- 
cal. Each is different from every other. 
The fact that thirty students are in a 
ninth-grade English class does not mean 
that they are all entirely alike. It is wise 
never to forget the fact of individual dif- 
ferences in dealing with students in an 
English class, or, for that matter, in deal- 
ing with any human beings anywhere. 
But it is folly to take this doctrine to its 
logical extreme and to act as if thirty 
students in a ninth-grade English class 
were entirely different. In all probability 
they are in many significant ways very 
similar, and the things they need to learn 
about literature and the use of the Eng- 
lish language are much the same. The 
fact that a class is composed of thirty in- 
dividuals does not change the fact that 
it may actually be a class, or that a good 
teacher can teach a large class of individ- 
uals in and as a class—to teach them so 
that they will learn what he wants them 
to learn. I know that this is possible. I 
have seen it done. I have learned in 
classes where the teachers have paid very 
little attention to individual differences. 
Happily this is so, for, if we are practical, 
we cannot hope to achieve the goals of 
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education for all American youth if we 
cannot teach children in classes. But let 
me not push this point to a foolish ex- 
treme. I have also sat in classes where I 
would probably have learned much bet- 
ter if the teacher had been more sensitive 
to the students’ individual differences. 

A third example: We know that an in- 
dividual learns to use language by ex- 
pressing something he wants to say. We 
know, therefore, that in teaching skill in 
the use of language it is wise to encour- 
age individual expression. But it is folly 
to take this to its logical conclusion and 
to assume that all the teacher needs to 
do is to encourage individual expression. 
This is folly in at least two ways. First, 
the mere fact that a person has learned 
to express himself in words does not 
mean that he has learned to use language 
well. A friend of mine once said in an un- 
guarded moment that his wife has a 
habit of starting her mouth talking and 
then going off and leaving it. Doubtless 
he should not have said it; but, unfor- 
tunately, he is right. A person may have 
learned to express in language the 
thought or emotion that happens to be 
running through his mind at the moment 
and yet not have learned to use language 
well. Second, there are a great many 
valuable skills in speaking and writing 
which students will probably not learn 
from mere expression, and which a good 
teacher can teach to a class. For ex- 
ample, the desirability of making a clear 
transition from one point of discourse to 
another needs to be taught to students, 
and they need also to be taught, even 
trained in, the art of making transitions. 

I have learned that there is a very 
good chance that one will be misunder- 
stood if he uses the word “rhetoric” to- 
day without careful explanation, and 
hence I will not say that there are many 
valuable points of rhetoric which a 


teacher can teach and which it profits 
students to learn. But I will use a par- 
able. The teaching of language is like the 
coaching of football. It is concerned with 
teaching the student to develop personal 
skills which he may use in his own way 
in a certain pattern of social activity. It 
is concerned with something which 
starts as a natural personal expression— 
in football, running and jumping and 
bumping into other boys. But the coach 
who is content just to give his team a 
few plays and then let them run and 
jump and bump into others in any way 
they wish will never develop good foot- 
ball players. Instead, he needs actively 
to teach each boy on his team to block, 
to tackle, and to perform the other oper- 
ations needed for football in an artful 
way which experience has proved most 
likely to succeed. Learning exactly how 
to block and tackle may be fun, but it is 
also hard work for everyone concerned, 
and the difference between a good and a 
poor football team depends largely on the 
degree to which the individual players 
have mastered the fundamental arts. So 
teachers of English need, not merely to 
encourage students to speak and to 
write, but to teach them the devices which 
are likely to prove useful in speaking and 
writing well. 

Still another example: This is a scien- 
tific age, and we have learned to respect 
scientific experiment. So far, good. But 
it is easy to fall into nonsense when talk- 
ing about experiments. Actually there 
are not many things of real importance 
in connection with the teaching of Eng- 
lish concerning which we have clearly 
significant experimental evidence. There 
are two patterns of folly into which we 
easily fall when we overstress the impor- 
tance of experimental evidence. One of 
these is to rely on negative evidence; that 
is, to assume that one method is sound 
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because there is no clear experimental 
evidence that another method is sound. 
The fact is overlooked that there may 
be, and usually is, no clear experimental 
evidence that the first method is sound, 
either. The flaws in this logic are often 
obscured by highfalutin pseudo-scientific 
language. Here is an example. In using 
negative evidence to attack a point of 
view he does not accept, a recent writer 
says: “No scientific study of the many 
available in English and the foreign lan- 
guages has shown that [the method being 
attacked is] of the slightest benefit” in 
achieving its object. “Instead, the chief 
result of such methods has often been a 
strong dislike of language work, anti- 
social self-consciousness in oral and writ- 
ten expression, or complete frustration.” 
(The writer produces no scientific evi- 
dence, experimental or otherwise, to 
prove his charge that ‘“‘a strong dislike of 
language work,” “anti-social self-con- 
sciousness,” and “‘complete frustration” 
actually are the “chief results” of the 
method he dislikes; so in the next sen- 
tence he calls them “established facts.”’) 
“Tt is significant to note that those who 
question these established facts have 
never been able to cite a single objective 
investigation in support of their conten- 
tions. Arguments undocumented by any 
reference to experimental research would, 
in most scientific circles, be thrown out 
as symptoms of ex cathedra pretentious- 
ness rather than accepted as evidence of 
authoritative scholarship.” In a footnote 
he characterizes the attitude of those 
who do not accept his point of view as 
“overbearing dogmatism.” You see the 
technique of relying on negative evi- 
dence. When the lack of scientific proof 
has been taken as a basis for discarding 
a method which he dislikes, then the per- 
son who relies on negative evidence 
changes his point of view and assumes, 


often quite superciliously, that the 
method he is advocating is so self-evi- 
dently good that he need not make 
a scientifically accurate experimental 
study of it actual effects. 

A second method of using experimen- 
tal evidence which at least borders on 
nonsense is reliance on uncontrolled ex- 
periment. If you want to “prove scien- 
tifically” that a method you dislike 
should not be accepted, use negative evi- 
dence; that is, point out that there is no 
scientific experiment which absolutely 
proves that the method you dislike is 
sound and call those who use it anyway 
“dogmatic.”’ But if you want to “‘prove”’ 
with a show of science that the method 
you advocate is sound, use the trick of 
uncontrolled experiment. Devise a test 
to discover whether or not students learn 
anything by your method. They prob- 
ably will, for students will learn some- 
thing by almost any method if the teach- 
er tries hard enough. But do not control 
your experiment. Do not devise a method 
for discovering whether students learn 
just as well by some other method, for 
they very possibly will. 

It is wise to remember that most of 
what we know about how to teach Eng- 
lish we have learned from tradition, ex- 
perience, and logic, not from scientific 
experiment. We need more sound scien- 
tific experiments; we will probably never 
have all we can use; and it is wise to pay 
very careful attention to any positive 
experimental evidence—to any results of 
controlled experiments which prove that 
one method of teaching or one item of 
subject matter is in itself clearly superior 
to another. But it is folly to discard an 
item of subject matter or a method of 
teaching merely because nobody has 
proved conclusively by scientific experi- 
ment that it is useful. The art of teaching 
is far ahead of the science and probably 
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always will be. It is folly to rely on nega- 
tive evidence to prove that one method 
of teaching is better than another. The 
fact that there is, so far as I know, no 
scientific evidence to prove that apples 
have vitamins X, Y, and Z does not 
prove that therefore bananas are full of 
vitamins X, Y, and Z. And it is folly to 
rely on an experiment which is not care- 
fully controlled. In fact, one of the 
ABC’s of scientific method is that it is a 
mistake to rely on an uncontrolled ex- 
periment. 

The practical moral which a teacher 
should draw from the last few paragraphs 
is: Never reject a method of teaching 
which you have found useful merely be- 
cause someone says, no matter how loud- 
ly or scornfully, that there is no scientific 
evidence to support it; and never accept 
the evidence of any so-called “scientific 
experiment” which is not carefully con- 
trolled. If someone attacks an accepted 
method in the name of science, it is wise 
to ask him, “Have you clear scientific 
proof that the method you propose is 
better?” 


I have probably given enough ex- 
amples to show the ease with which rush- 
ing to accept a new positive position may 
result in nonsense; and it occurs to me 
that there may be nothing more foolish 
than calling attention to folly. Let me 
state as plainly as I can the point I am 
trying to make. 

As a profession, we teachers of English 
have been growing up for thirty years. 
It is time for us to settle down. For his- 
torical reasons we have been confused. 
We have had to adjust our teaching to 
the loss of an old tradition and the begin- 
ning of a new, to new schools, to new 
students, to new objectives, and to a new 
psychology of learning, and all this in an 
unsettled period of wars, revolutions, and 


social change. We have tried many things 
and have been hospitable to many doc- 
trines. But now we have a generation and 
more of experience behind us. Having 
tried practically all things, let us seek 
wisdom and balance and avoid pushing 
every new truth or seeming truth we 
meet to the edge of folly. 

I said that we should settle down, and 
so we should—not as old people do before 
a fire, but as experienced sailors do when 
they make sure that their ships are 
watertight and shipshape for a hard voy- 
age. For we are just at the beginning of 
an exciting and arduous adventure whose 
success or failure will have untold signifi- 
cance for the future of human civiliza- 
tion. That adventure is the attempt real- 
ly to educate all of the sons and daugh- 
ters of an entire nation. During the last 
two or three decades the people of Ameri- 
ca have been deciding that they actually 
want this done. They have been deciding 
that education should not be a limited 
privilege for the few but an open privi- 
lege for all American youth and that they 
are willing to pay for it. They have been 
sending, not only the young children and 
adolescents, but also the young men and 
women, and even—incredible as it would 
seem if we were not so close to the 
phenomenon—the veterans of the armed 
forces to the schools to be educated. It is 
a decision of magnitude without parallel 
in the history of the world. If we were not 
so bewildered by the voices of those who 
cry about the decadence of American 
civilization, we would be amazed at the 
courage and vision of the American 
people. 

The adventure has just begun. Many 
of the schools have been built, the col- 
leges expanded, the teachers assembled. 
In the last few years we have had, as it 
were, a brief shakedown cruise; or, to use 
a more modern metaphor, a trial flight to 
find out how airworthy the plane is and 
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where the bugs are. Now we must settle 
down to the serious adventure of trying 
to educate all American youth. 

Happily we teachers do not have to 
make the voyage alone. Indeed, one of 
the conditions of the adventure is that it 
shall be made co-operatively by millions 
of people working together, each with 
his own skilled work to do. There are a 
great many important things which as 
teachers of English we do not have to do. 
We do not have to finance the schools or 
build the buildings, run the heating 
plants or manage the cafeterias, teach the 
sciences or the social studies. But as 
teachers of English we do have a task 
which is at the very heart of education. 


We have the responsibility of teaching 
students to use language intelligently as 
an instrument of thought and communi- 
cation; to speak, write, and read like edu- 
cated human beings; and to be citizens of 
the republic of letters, to the end that 
they may grow to be not slaves or dolts 
or robots but educated men and women 
in a free society. 

The task we have accepted is a central 
part of a great adventure. This adven- 
ture, like all true adventures, may suc- 
ceed or fail. But let it not fail because of 
our ignorance, carelessness, or folly. And 
let us help it to succeed by doing our 
share of the work with all the wisdom we 
have and can attain. 


Teaching Self-education 


VIRGIL R. STALLBAUMER' 


Setr-epucation is one of the most 
striking traits of genius. The lives of the 
great and near-great are replete with 
proofs of their ability to teach them- 
selves. In fact, aside from the proper di- 
rection given them by their teachers or 
learned friends, their pre-eminence in the 
intellectual world rests largely on this 
gift. Instead of having waited until 
school age to begin learning, they soaked 
up their environment and commenced to 
read. They were thus exercising their 
minds and storing up information even 
before they embarked upon their formal 
education. This zest for learning gave 
them a running start on others of their 
age. In school, too, instead of mastering 
merely what was dished out to them, 
they had their own intellectual interests 
and projects. To these they gave as much 
time as possible, often to the detriment 
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of their regular studies because they 
were conducted in too pedestrian a man- 
ner to suit their craving for knowl- 
edge. And, instead of having lost interest 
or having ceased to learn after they left 
school, their intellectual curiosity be- 
came deeper and deeper, their methods 
of learning more thorough, and their 
devotion to knowledge more engrossing 
until they towered above the rest of their 
generation. In short, they knew what to 
study and how to go on teaching them- 
selves. 

Now no teacher believes that all his 
students are geniuses. The laying of that 
flattering unction to the soul he realizes 
only too well is the peculiar prerogative 
of parents. Nevertheless, it is nearer the 
truth than is generally admitted that the 
average class is capable of learning how 
to teach itself and to gain firsthand in- 
formation on many points that ordinarily 
are presented as if they were to be ac- 
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cepted on authority or faith. Students 
are thus robbed of opportunities of exer- 
cising initiative, of learning how to come 
to their own conclusions, and of develop- 
ing independence of judgment at a time 
and in an environment where blunders 
do not bring with them the severe penal- 
ty life inflicts. They likewise miss much 
of the satisfaction that results from the 
exercise of their highest faculties. Edu- 
cation, as the derivation of the word im- 
plies, should be a process of drawing out 
the potentialities of the mind. The high- 
est among these in the natural order is 
the ability of the mind to be its own 
master—to learn how to teach itself and 
how to gain information in fields not yet 
explored. Assisting students in the mas- 
tery of this art, therefore, is one of the 
most sacred tasks of the teacher. He is 
a real educator only in so far as he suc- 
ceeds in helping students to be their own 
teachers and to acquire the methods of 
gaining firsthand knowledge for them- 
selves. It is obvious that he cannot lead 
them by the hand all their lives. Sooner 
or later, they must shift for themselves, 
assume the tasks of life, and learn for 
themselves. His duty therefore is to 
equip them with the tools and the meth- 
ods he himself has used in becoming the 
master he is or should be. 

Before proceeding further it may be ad- 
mitted that this kind of training is more 
appropriate to the scope of college and 
university students. Yet, as I hope to 
prove, high-school students are capable 
of being taught in a limited way how to 
teach themselves and to gain firsthand 
knowledge. It may also be admitted that 
the experimental sciences offer more 
ready-made opportunities than the other 
studies for such training. Nevertheless, 
as I hope to show, the study of English is 
not without its definite possibilities. 

The average high-school freshman as 
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a rule has no distinct idea, for example, 
of the specific difference between verse 
and prose. Yet at this stage of his train- 
ing it is good education that he realize 
that all literature is divided into these 
two broad classes. To help him compre- 
hend the distinction between them, he is 
given definitions something like these: 
Verse is writing in which there is a regu- 
lar recurrence of stressed syllables; prose 
is writing in which the recurrence of 
stress is less regular. But what consti- 
tutes regular and irregular stress does 
not come home to him. His powers of ob- 
servation, it is true, enable him to see 
that verse and prose look different on the 
printed page. Yet the precise distinction 
remains hazy, and he even wonders why 
they look different. Firsthand investiga- 
tion, however, will help him clarify his 
ideas. Here the teacher takes the lead. 
He scans a stanza or two on the black- 
board. The class then proceeds to scan 
additional stanzas. Before long they 
learn for themselves what regular rhythm 
is and that regular stress is the distin- 
guishing feature of verse. 

At this point a difficulty is likely to 
present itself. Many teachers think 
scansion is difficult; others hold the ro- 
mantic view that it ruins appreciation. 
Concerning the first objection it may be 
said at once that the difficulty of scan- 
ning verse is more apparent by far than 
real; for, after all, only two problems 
present themselves: dividing the words 
into their component syllables and the 
lines into feet or meters. Breaking words 
into syllables surely can be mastered 
either by learning to pronounce syllables 
distinctly or by consulting the diction- 
ary. Doing so is in itself as good training 
for speech as for spelling and scansion. 
And indicating the accented and unac- 
cented syllables and the meters becomes 
easy if the simple fact is remembered 
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that a line is made up of stressed and un- 
stressed syllables and that each kind of 
meter has a definite number of syllables. 
It should be observed here that it is ex- 
tremely helpful to insist that the class 
first mark the stressed syllables. This is 
done best by reading the line as naturally 
as possible; for, if the selection being 
analyzed is good verse or poetry, the 
stressed syllables will indicate them- 
selves in that they receive more emphasis 
than the others in the natural process of 
speech. Once the stressed syllables have 
been indicated by accent signs, the re- 
maining process almost does itself; for 
the prevailing meter in English is the 
iambic, and it follows almost as surely as 
night follows day that the vertical line 
separating the meters comes immediately 
after the syllable bearing the accent 
mark. 

In answer to the second objection, 
namely, that scansion ruins the appreci- 
ation especially of poetry, it may be said 
very emphatically that nothing is further 
from the truth. A realization that the 
poet followed a consistent pattern in- 
creases rather than lessens appreciation. 
Among other facts, it impresses upon 
students how much work is involved in 
writing poetry and verse. After scanning 
a few stanzas and realizing that the poet 
followed his pattern consistently, some 
of the class invariably remark as if filled 
with awe, ‘“‘Did the poet write the whole 
poem that way?” or, “It must have 
taken him a long time to write this,” or, 
“T wouldn’t want to make my living by 
writing poetry.”” Such comments, of 
course, are signs of genuine appreciation. 
Moreover, scanning imparts an under- 
standing and feeling for rhythm—an in- 
tegral feature of poetry and verse. It 
likewise helps the student to read poetry 
as it should be read, that is, musically. 
In short, true appreciation of either 


poetry or prose without some conception 
of versification is impossible; for it is as 
much an integral part of a poem as 
imagery, tone color, thought, or emotion. 
But to return to the process of scan- 
ning. Indicating the stressed syllables in 
the first line of Collins’ Ode, for example, 
is simple. A mere intelligent reading of 
the line does the trick. Thus we have: 


, , 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest! 


After the accented syllables have been 
marked, it is best to insert the vertical 
lines separating the meters. Thus we 
have: 


, , 


, 
How sleep / the brave / who sink / to rest! 


The third and last step is to indicate the 
unaccented syllables. Emphasis here 
should be placed on speaking of accented 
and unaccented syllables, not of long and 
short ones. It gives rise to less confusion. 
Scientifically also this terminology is 
more accurate; for, as far as English 
metrics is concerned, the flow of Eng- 
lish falls into accented and unaccented 
syllables, not into long and short ones. 

Scansion in the formal sense, and iden- 
tifying the principal meters or feet may, 
of course, prove displeasing to some 
groups or even impossible because of the 
poem itself. But even in these instances 
the resourceful instructor will be able to 
lead his class to make interesting dis- 
coveries for themselves. ‘‘Sea-Fever’’ by 
Masefield, for example, while not well 
suited to scansion lessons for beginners, 
offers an opportunity of helping young 
poetry readers to recognize that the poet 
even in this instance followed a definite 
line pattern. Examination will reveal to 
the students that the average line has 
seven beats or stressed syllables and that 
the number of unstressed syllables varies. 
It will also reveal that formal scansion 
here breaks down and that writing rhyth- 
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mical lines is much more than a mechani- 
cal process. Once this discovery is made, 
the student will realize that poetry, like 
music, is an art. Thus another possibility 
of self-teaching or of real-ization presents 
itself. 

The rhythmical feature of poetry can 
be brought home by comparing it with 
music. For the sake of illustration, the 
first stanza of “Sea-Fever’’ might be 
scanned as follows: 


I must/ go down/ to the sea / again,/ to the 
lone/ ly sea/ and the sky, 

And all/ I ask/ is a tall/ ship/ and a star/ 
to steer/ her by, 

And the wheel’s/ kick/ and the wind’s/ song/ 
and the white/ sail’s/ shaking, 

And the grey / mist/ on the sea’s/ face/ and 
the grey / dawn/ breaking. 


The alert student will, of course, make 
the observation that these lines do not 
conform to the practice of some of the 
older or more “regular” poets. A further 
step in this inductive process, however, 
will enable him to see that it does con- 
form in principle. Here comparison be- 
tween poetry and music is of immense 
help. 

The art of punctuation if properly 
taught also offers excellent opportunities 
to lead students to make their own ob- 
servations and to come to their own con- 
clusions. The first step in the process, of 
course, is to master the rules and their 
application. Nevertheless, it is only a 
first step, for students at this stage must 
take the rules on the authority of the 
teacher or of the text they are studying. 
They thus regard the rules of punctua- 
tion as imposed by some authority. This 
is a false point of view. The student can- 
not learn too early that every phase and 
development of English is based on the 


practice of reputable speakers and 
writers. 

As a preliminary to a study of the rules 
of punctuation, the class might well be 
led to realize that punctuation marks, 
or “separators,” facilitate reading and 
understanding. This can be done induc- 
tively by asking them to read a few pas- 
sages that are neither paragraphed nor 
punctuated, such as those commonly 
given as an exercise at the end of the 
treatise on pointing. The discovery will 
naturally be made that punctuation is a 
device people resorted to as a means of 
making themselves understood more 
easily and that, like language itself, it is 
another phase of communication. Once 
the need of pointing in general is realized, 
further inductions can be made concern- 
ing the manner in which punctuation 
marks separate ideas. Here the most 
logical procedure seems to be to help the 
student to see for himself that punctua- 
tion indicates the divisions in the flow of 
the thought and that, where the period, 
the semicolon, and the comma are con- 
cerned, these are matters of gradation: a 
period indicating a major division; a 
semicolon a lesser one but one that as a 
rule could be indicated by a period; and 
a comma the least noticeable division or 
break in the thought. 

After they learn that the rules have 
been drawn from the practice of reputable 
writers, junior- and senior-year high- 
school students can be brought to make 
further inductions. By comparing a pas- 
sage of contemporary prose with one by 
Addison or Milton, they can be led to 
conclude that pointing, like every other 
phase of a living language, has undergone 
a process of development. 

The study of sentence structure lends 
itself to similar training. The senior 
high school student is able to make his 
own observations as to sentence struc- 
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ture. From his study of literature, he 
learns that Dryden is regarded as the 
father of modern prose. A comparison of 
the prose style of Dryden with that of 
Milton or any of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury prose writers at once takes such a 
statement out of the realm of faith and 
places it squarely in the domain of facts 
where it belongs. Students cannot fail to 
observe that Dryden expresses himself 
in short and relatively direct sentences, 
whereas Milton and some of his con- 
temporaries, having modeled their style 
upon Ciceronian Latin, express them- 
selves in long and involved sentences. 
Though it would be somewhat advanced 
for the high-school level, a similar com- 
parison might profitably be made be- 
tween Dryden’s prose and that of some 
contemporary essayist or journalist. 
Such a study would bring a firsthand 
realization that journalism has had a 
decided influence upon modern prose. 
High-school students are also capable 
of coming to valid conclusions about 
poetry, especially about such features as 
regularity and finish, or perfection of 
form. They are told, for example, that 
James Russell Lowell composed his 
verses hurriedly and neglected to revise or 
polish them. The truth of this statement 
will force itself upon them if, for example, 
they institute a comparison between 
Lowell’s “‘Fable for Critics’? and Gray’s 
“Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard.” They will findthat Gray is not only 
more easily understood but more regular 
and finished. Scanning a number of lines 
from each of these poems will reveal that 
Lowell’s “Fable for Critics’? at best 
scampers along, attempts to force the ac- 
cent on syllables that normally are not 
stressed, and, in general, is not reducible 
to any standard metric pattern. The 
same simple process will prove that 
Gray’s masterpiece, on the other hand, 


is highly polished and made up of words 
that are in good repute. As a result stu- 
dents will come to realize that the 
“Elegy”’ is the masterpiece it is because 
the poet took great pains with it and con- 
tinued to revise and polish it over a peri- 
od of four years. Such a comparison, 
moreoever, if carried on between other 
writers, will once and for all kill the all 
too prevalent notion that great writing 
simply gushes forth and is the product of 
what the eighteenth century and some 
survivors of that period call an original 
genius. Finally, it will impress upon stu- 
dents the need for revision and polish—a 
point of view sadly neglected by much of 
American education. 

Thus besides learning through first- 
hand investigation that great art is the 
result of painstaking workmanship, stu- 
dents will be able to set up standards for 
evaluating at least the mechanical fea- 
tures of poetry, will have made a begin- 
ning in cultivating independence of 
judgment, and will have had opened for 
them one of the main sources of satisfac- 
tion in learning. And should they under- 
take to write verse or poetry, they will 
not only know that this art has definite 
requirements but they will be conversant 
with the prevailing standards. They will, 
moreover, if properly directed, tend to 
make their own writings conform as far 
as possible to these objective standards. 
Such mental discipline is essential to 
high-school education, for youth is natu- 
rally impatient of restraints and reluc- 
tant to revise and re-work what it writes. 
If proof other than contact with the 
high-school mind were needed to estab- 
lish the need of mental discipline at the 
high-school level, an examination of the 
youthful productions of even the masters 
of writing would yield abundant convic- 
tion. For a study of the development of 
poets and prose writers reveals that they 
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were given to license and eccentricities 
in youth but conformed more and more 
to standards as they progressed in their 
art. 

Firsthand investigation in high school 
can also be used to excellent advantage 
in directing the reading of students. As 
every instructor realizes, one of the most 
difficult problems confronting the teach- 
er is that of convincing students that the 
classics and works recommended by 
standard reading lists are superior to 
mere popular writings. Though students 
readily accept the instructor’s word on 
most other points, they obstinately cling 
to their pulp magazines and to their 
mystery, sports, and popular adventure 
stories. They do so partly because they 
do not know enough about life to ap- 
preciate that popular writers are not true 
to it and partly because they are still 
idealists and dreamers. Consequently, 
attacks launched against false represen- 
tations of life do not carry much weight. 
A better line of attack is that directed 
against the formal and more obvious 
phases of popular writing. Good writing, 
as all handbooks and manuals on style 
point out, uses diction that is reputable, 
accurate, specific, effective, picturesque, 
and even onomatopoetic. A comparison 
between several paragraphs of such a 
masterpiece as Irving’s Christmas Eve 
and some popular story or treatise forces 
conviction at least concerning stylistic 
qualities. Such a comparison can best be 
instituted by having students divide 
their papers into two columns. Into one 
they copy a passage from a classic, into 


the other a passage from their favorite 
popular author. The next step in the 
process of evaluation is to underscore the 
accurate, specific, effective, and pictur- 
esque words occurring in the respective 
passages. The score, of course, will be 
heavily in favor of the classic. And 
though these findings are by no means 
the whole story of what constitutes a 
classic, they are a beginning. They teach 
by induction and they enable the alert 
student to set up some kind of standard 
whereby he can judge for himself why 
one author is superior to another at least 
in the formal features of style. 

What subject matter the instructor 
uses to lead students to learn how to 
teach themselves is of course not impor- 
tant. Nor is it essential in the case of 
composition and literature that he limit 
firsthand investigation to the formal 
features of writing, though doing so has 
definite advantages since they are rela- 
tively objective and fixed. What is im- 
portant and even imperative is that stu- 
dents be given scope for the exercise of 
their highest faculties and that education 
be such that it draws out all the poten- 
tialities of the mind. A beginning should 
be made in high school so that, when 
students enter college and university, 
they will be well on the way to a realiza- 
tion of the truth of what Emerson told 
the Harvard students in his famous 
American Scholar address: namely, that, 
far from being gods or supermen, ‘‘Cic- 
ero, Locke, and Bacon were only young 
men in libraries when they wrote their 
books.” 
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The Interview Helps the Student 


LOUISE ROWLETT GROVER’ 


| Rs interview is an amazingly success- the appearance and personality of the 


ful teaching device. Like the patent 
medicine which the circus barker claimed 
was good for everything from snake bite 
to rheumatism and cancer, the interview 
is good in every semester of high-school 
English: for sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. It can be a separate assignment, 
or it can be incorporated with other as- 
signments. 

Shy, incoming sophomores familiarize 
themselves with the school when they 
are sent out to interview student leaders 
or faculty advisers of student activities. 
Entering students get acquainted with 
one another and gain what Orientals 
refer to as ‘‘face’’ when they give oral re- 
ports before the class about interviews 
with interesting members of their own 
families. Such a talk enables the student 
to acquire individuality and to stand out 
from the crowd. 

Juniors develop an interest in a voca- 
tion or a career when they are sent out 
among strangers in downtown offices to 
interview local leaders. They learn to 
make telephone appointments, to explain 
their business briefly, to be prompt, to 
prepare concise questions, to lead a pur- 
poseful conversation, and to organize 
material. In an oral discussion before 
writing, they discover items that have 
“audience appeal.” They learn in writing 
to formulate “lead” sentences followed 
by factual information told in the third 
person and avoiding incessant “TI’s.”’ 
They learn to intersperse between the 
“he said’s’’ descriptive phrases about 

? McKinley High School, Washington, D.C. 
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interviewee. 

Seniors who are learning to compile 
the lengthy term paper with bibliogra- 
phy, outline, and footnotes get a fresh 
slant on the chosen subject, plus original- 
ity, if they interview an authority in the 
field and quote him. The interview adds 
the fillip to what otherwise is likely to 
degenerate into verbatim copying or, at 
best, to become a dry rehash of source 
material. 

Young people in Benjamin Franklin’s 
day were apprenticed directly into 
trades or studied law or the professions 
under the immediate tutelage of a firm 
where they were expected to lend a hand 
with an actual case. Today’s youngster 
remains in the isolated environment of 
the school, studying books, associating 
with other youngsters and teachers who 
are themselves removed from the outside 
world. 

As office boy, printer’s devil, carpen- 
ter’s assistant, the young man of another 
day met people and learned the irascibili- 
ty of human nature firsthand. He ac- 
quired a knowledge of the value of 
money. He learned to accept his own 
limitations early; his aspirations were in 
line with his possibilities. Today’s stu- 
dent learns much from books and from 
“outside activities,’ but he remains 
something of an impractical daydreamer. 
He will tell you that he may become a 
war correspondent, but he scorns starting 
as a $17.50 re-write man, and he has no 
intention of giving up his leisure time to 
search out a school story for the school 
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publication. The girl will tell you that 
she is going on the stage, but she does not 
see the importance of winning a part in 
the school play, and it takes too much ef- 
fort to memorize long speeches. 

Today’s student firmly believes—and 
so does his family—that he is entitled to 
the best as his birthright; his attitude is 
not one of personal initiative but that of 
a listless recipient. If he does not get 
Latin and geometry, it is solely the 
teacher’s fault. Even though unwilling 
or incapable of achieving through his 
own efforts, he feels entitled to an ex- 
pensive luxury, and he may accept the 
sacrifice of a humble family. 

The interview bridges the gap _be- 
tween theoretical knowledge and actual 
experience; it forces the student into 
practicality. The youngster who has in- 
terviewed a doctor working in a hospital 
or an engineer who is constructing a 
dam, or who has interviewed a lawyer 
after watching him argue a case in court, 
knows which one of those jobs appeals 
to him the most. He grows less vague 
about his future plans. He will find a 
career that interests him and incidentally 
will learn how to climb the upward rungs 
and will find out the amount of money 
that has to be invested in his tuition and 
the time required to complete his train- 
ing. He is also forming a “‘contact”’ with 
a man in a position to aid him. 

Well handled, the interview is not 
just one assignment but three or four. 
First is the assignment in research. If the 
person to be interviewed is sufficiently 
prominent, the student is sent out to 
study such reference sources as Who’s 
Who, The Congressional Directory, Living 
Authors, or the New York Times Index, in 
order to get background information 
about him. In any case, the student must 
familiarize himself with the nature of the 
man’s present duties, with his social 


background, his religion, his politics, his 
education, his family relationships, his 
past positions, his publications, in order 
to compose a set of intelligent questions 
to take into the appointment. 

The second assignment is to give an 
oral report which comes in lieu of the old- 
time newspaperman’s habit of talking 
over the story with his associates before 
actually writing. The young reporter 
clarifies his information when he submits 
to questions from his classmates. He dis- 
covers the items that he has garnered 
that are interesting and learns to elimi- 
nate the less interesting ones. 

A third assignment is the writing of 
the report. The student is taught to use 
the journalistic style, not the leisurely 
description of an older day, not the clas- 
sical style that arrived at the climax only 
in the concluding sentence. The student 
is taught to tell the story in one intro- 
ductory “lead” sentence. In that sen- 
tence he quotes the most important 
statement made by the man interviewed 
and gives that man’s full name, his title, 
his exact position, and the name of his 
firm. Then he gives a sentence or two of 
description of an idiosyncrasy or an ar- 
resting detail that characterizes the per- 
son, and a sentence or two that give the 
color of his office and staff background. 
In following paragraphs he gives more 
quotations interspersing descriptive 
phrases with the “‘he said’s.’’ The young 
writer is taught to leave himself out of 
the story and to forget his own opinons. 

All these assignments help the student 
to gain in poise and self-assurance, to 
talk before his friends, to converse with 
strangers, and to go out to apply for a 
job when the time comes. They make 
him observant of details, of colors, of 
clothes, and of manners and voices. They 
force him to acquire an alert mind, con- 
scious of what goes on around him. When 
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interviews are brought in, class periods 
become exciting and keenly interesting. 
The students conduct the recitations; 
they even write the textbooks. 

Before becoming a Washington high- 
school teacher of English eleven years 
ago, the writer of this article for two 
years wrote interviews out of Washing- 
ton and New York for the Salt Lake 
Tribune. This experience helped the 
writer as a teacher to tell a student just 
where to go, whom to ask for, and how 
to get in when she sent him out on an in- 
terview. But the subjects suggested 
never equaled in scope or importance the 
ones the students managed on their own. 

The rule was that no child could inter- 
view his own parent or a close relative, 
but he could make appointments with 
these for his friends. The child getting an 
interview was required to go to the place 
of business and could not get it at the 
home of the interviewee. Parents grew 
interested in the assignment and recom- 
mended names of their friends. They 
talked about the assignment when they 
came to the school on home-and-school 
days. Through the years they submitted 
graciously to interviews with later stu- 
dents. Jim Berryman, a great cartoonist 
of national fame, expects an annual visit 
from a student in one of these classes. He 
will give the student one of his drawings 
or even make one of the student. 

The students are interesting as they 
grope for their own interests. The son of 
a psychiatrist chose to write on jazz, but 
he made appointments for his friends 
with his father when they were fascinat- 
ed with the father’s work. The sons of 
labor leaders interviewed musicians. On 
the other hand, many were more than 
content to follow in the family profes- 
sion. The daughter of a beauty-parlor 
operator interviewed a manufactor of 
lanolin products; a newspaper publish- 


er’s daughter interviewed Byron Price. 
Girls who were stage-struck would get 
into press conferences of such visiting 
actresses as Helen Hayes. Girls who were 
interested in becoming nurses went to 
local hospitals and interviewed the head 
nurses or superintendents. Girls who 
wanted to become airline hostesses went 
to the airport and interviewed personnel 
directors. Boys interviewed professional 
sports stars and investigated the brick- 
laying and plumbing trades; they inter- 
viewed fueling experts and automobile 
sales managers. 

The following assignments are suitable 
to students; they sample the possibilities 
of any locality. 


1. Visit an official of the local government, 
such as the mayor or the city commissioner. 

2. Visit the editor of the local paper to see 
how material is gathered, how reporting 
assignments are made, how copy is edited, 
and how papers are printed and distributed. 

3. Visit the local United States employment 
agency or civil service commission to talk 
about available job openings, requirements, 
and dates of examinations. 

4. Interview a judge of the local court, the 
story to include a description of a day’s 
proceedings in court, numbers and types 
of cases, etc. 

5. Interview the local chief of police or a 
precinct captain about current crime prob- 
lems, juvenile delinquency, the police 
boys’ clubs. 

6. Interview the local head of the community 
chest or of a charitable organization, the 
story to include a description of a soup 
kitchen, a flophouse, or a mission hall. 

7. Interview the local manager of a concert 
bureau bringing musicians or artists to per- 
form in local auditoriums. 

8. Interview the local president of a trade- 
union about membership requirements, 
dues, protection, rules, wages. 

g. Interview the president of the local Junior 
League, or some other local social arbiter, 
about compiling the local social register 
or introducing debutantes to society, etc. 

10. Visit the manager of the local zoo, to ask 
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how animals are obtained and trained, 
doctored when ill, etc. 

11. Interview the head of a local art gallery 
about the purchase of art exhibits, collec- 
tions on exhibit, recent acquisitions, re- 
pairing and maintaining old paintings. 

12. Interview the head of the local library about 
recent acquisitions of books, handling, ex- 
hibits, and valuable, rare, and unusual 
books in their possession. 

13. Interview the head of the commercial art 
department of any local store about the 
training of artists, the drawing of layouts, 
the writing of captions, etc. 

14. Interview a news commentator on the local 
broadcasting station, with attendance at a 
broadcast, etc. 


15. Interview an outstanding physician or 
scientist about recent discoveries or ex- 
periments, the article to include a descrip- 
tion of a visit to a hospital or a laboratory. 

16. Interview the manager of a factory con- 
cerning its processes of production, whether 
of plastics or of automobiles. 

17. Interview a man or woman practicing a 
vocation which interests you, and write on 
how to get into that vocation. 

18. Interview a famous visitor: an actress, 
movie star, orchestra leader. Story to in- 
clude attendance at a press conference. 

19. Interview a prominant foreign visitor 
speaking a language the student is studying 
—a South American author, an immigrant 
from Europe, etc. 


Wanta Write a Column’’ 


WILLIAM HARTMAN’ 


Between popping her gum, lifting her 
left eyebrow in an exaggerated manner- 
ism, and scraping a soiled saddle oxford 
against its mate, the young woman who 
had come into my office managed to 
erupt these words: 

“T wanta get into this big game of 
journalism. I wanta be a columnist. Do 
yu think I’ve got the stuff? I write 
‘Dottie’s Doings’ in the College sheet, 
yu know.” 

Invited to sit in a chair, the visitor 
thought it “nonjournalese” to relax on 
such a conventional piece of furniture 
and pushed a number of books and pa- 
pers off the corner of my desk, expertly 
swung herself up, not so expertly crossed 
her legs, and said, “Let’s get down to 
brass tacks.” 

“Ves,” I thought, “let’s get down to 
brass tacks.”’ I was alternately amused, 
irritated, and sympathetic. But this was 


* Colorado State College of Education. 


not a new experience, for as a high school, 
junior and senior college teacher of jour- 
nalism, working newspaperman, and 
public-relations officer in the Army Air 
Forces, I had encountered scores of self- 
styled columnists. They usually fit into 
two categories—bad and worse. 

“Sure, yu musta read my stuff,” she 
continued. ‘“Everyone’s nuts about it. 
Most everyone, that is. "Course, there 
are some beefers who never get into the 
column and they say it stinks. Names 
make news you know—that is, some 
names. But there are always goons who 
don’t rate any dope.” 

Although I tried hard not to show my 
attitude, she discerned my feelings and 
spouted, “Oh, I’m serious about becom- 
ing a writer. A columnist, that is. My 
mother thinks I do awful clever stuff and 
so does my roommate. I’ve wanted to be 
a writer for ever so long,”’ she rattled on, 
“and nothing’s stopped me so far, not 
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even my high-school English teacher 
who sponsored our school paper.” 

“And about this high-school English 
teacher?” I managed to interject before 
she recrossed her legs and started on an- 
other tirade. 

“Well, she had the nerve to tell me I 
should first learn to write straight news 
copy and report accurately before doing 
a column. Can you imagine? Why there’s 
just scads of columnists, I’ve heard, who 
never did anything but a column. That’s 
what I want. I wanta divulge dirt on 
people and give juicy little inside bits of 
info that’ll shock them outa their, well, 
shock them anyway.” 

Here, apparently, was a young woman 
who was thoroughly engrossed in an 
erroneous fancy sported by many young 
people. She needed help. 

Perhaps a conservative estimate would 
be that 99 per cent of the young boys and 
girls who begin work on a school publica- 
tion want to be columnists. And it would 
be a safe bet that they have even decided 
on a name for their column, perhaps 
something including parts of their name, 
like “Sport Shorts with Mort” or 
“Betty’s Backstage Breeze.” 

It should be noted that there is no 
great sin in the ambitious aspiration of 
these young people, but it is apropos to 
point out to the budding Drew Pearsons, 
Arch Wards, Louella Parsons, Arthur 
(Bugs) Baers, and Billy Roses, that there 
are a number of hurdles to be mastered 
before one can become a columnist, even 
on a high-school publication. 

It seems there are at least two main 
aspects to this business of columns in the 
high-school and college newspaper: (1) 
the taming of the potential columnists 
and directing their energy so they can 
learn to write, and (2) determining the 
number and types of columns to use in a 
paper. Perhaps no pattern can be estab- 


lished to solve the particular condition 
for each school, but some generalities can 
be reached that will be effective. 

First, let us consider the potential 
columnist. Following is the procedure 
used in “solving’’ the case of the young 
coed who had undoubtedly been swayed 
in her thinking by movies and fiction 
about columnists. 

“What makes you think newspaper 
work is such a ‘great game’?” I cau- 
tiously asked the young woman, recalling 
vividly that it was not much of a game 
to me and scores of other fellows who 
started in newspaper work during the 
depression. I could have told her about 
sleeping on park benches until my back 
folded like an accordian during futile 
searches for a job. I could have told her 
about the young men and women who 
had trained in professional schools of 
journalism during the early thirties and 
later took jobs far removed from even 
the sidelines of writing. 

But to get on to her answer. “Oh, it’s 
just too, too thrilling. Think of all the 
wonderful and interesting people colum- 
nists meet. Just think of all the inside 
info they have. And of all the free passes 
they receive to just about everything. 
That would be divine,” she confided. 

‘And how do you suppose people be- 
come columnists?”’ I queried. 

“Oh, they just become columnists,” 
she naively answered, chewing her gum 
with increased fervor. 

Further questioning revealed that she 
was a senior, had done well in her stud- 
ies, and had been a controlling factor—a 
self-confession—of the campus news- 
paper while the women reigned during 
the war. She had written very little 
straight news copy and thought a lead 
was something a man did at a dance. 

I told her that, if she really wanted to 
become a columnist, she must first learn 
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what news is and how to get it, become 
expert in weighing news values, and 
write simply and concisely. 

A pout appeared upon her mouth and 
she replied, “Oh, aren’t you going to tell 
me now if you don’t think I would do 
great as a columnist?” 

After I patiently explained that I 
would have to see some of her work, she 
fished into the subterranean depths of a 
camouflaged pocket in her swagger coat 
and carefully unfolded several copies of 
her column. “Here,” she said, fairly 
brushing my five o’clock shadow with her 
gems, “here, get a load of this.” 


“But these would hardly give me a 
fair opportunity to judge your work,” I 
said, scanning through one column and 
noting that Henry So and So was having 
a fling with Judy Such and Such. 

The literary fires in her eyes continued 
to blaze and her unspoken words might 
have been, “’Mitigated ass. Can’t see 
talent when it’s plainer than that nose on 
his mush.” 

“Tf you really want to become a news- 
paper worker and eventually, providing 
you have the ability, a columnist, I 
would suggest that you first become ex- 
pert in gathering and writing news,” I 
suggested. “Since your schedule will not 
permit courses in journalism, I shall help 
you if you wish.” 

She mumbled something that sounded 
like ‘‘okiedoke”’ as she sullenly but cau- 
tiously folded her treasures and put them 
away. 

“Beginning now I shall give you some 
leg work,” I told her. She looked startled 
for a moment until I explained to her 
that leg work is a newspaper term for col- 
lecting information. I asked her to gather 
some information from the library and to 
obtain some facts from the head of the 
science department about a new speci- 


men in the college museum. I told her I 
would leave her to her own resources to 
see if she could get it. “The deadline,” I 
cautioned, “‘is tomorrow at 1:00 P.M.” 

The young woman departed, saddle 
oxfords, chewing gum, columns, e¢ al. She 
never returned. I have thought several 
times since that perhaps I had been too 
cruel to her, but in this particular young 
woman’s case it seems the procedure was 
the best way of quelling misguided desire 
to become not a news writer but a colum- 
nist. I firmly believe almost any young 
person who can write a simple sentence 
can learn to write news stories. But writ- 
ing a column is something else. It re- 
quires a great amount of skill, style, and 
a storehouse of knowledge. Whether it is 
a high-school or college column on fash- 
ions, sports, or current events, a column 
to be interesting and to retain its readers 
issue after issue must be written by a 
person who has more than the savvy of 
putting two people’s names together in a 
ludicrous situation and calling it a 
column. 

Here are some suggestions that may 
deflate the “I wanta be a columnist”’ bal- 
loon: (1) point out to the students that 
columnists do not “happen’’ overnight; 
they serve years of apprenticeship as 
news writers; (2) show them the art of 
putting together a news story and em- 
phasize the achievement of writing ob- 
jectively without injecting the writer in- 
to the copy; (3) suggest the reading of 
autobiographies of great newspaper men 
who are best known for their straight 
news and feature stories—men like Wil- 
liam Allen White and Lincoln Steffens; 
(4) offer a reward—this may be opposed 
by some educational theories—for the 
best types of news stories in a given issue 
or during a semester; (5) have working 
newspaper men and women talk to the 
class, pointing out the value of first learn- 
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ing to write news well before attempting 
a column. 

Recently, in a survey conducted in one 
of our journalism classes, questions were 
asked pertaining to existing and pro- 
posed columns in the college paper. The 
majority of the replies indicated the stu- 
dents are interested in columns only if 
they are well written and contain infor- 
mation. About 60 per cent of the answers 
pointed thumbs down on so-called gossip 
columns with the comment that they are 
always about the same people, are child- 
ish, and, in many cases, are injurious to 
the morale of the school. 

Columns on fashions, sports, news 
from other campuses, digests of national 
news, and a column on new books in the 


library received many favorable com- 
ments. 

Of course, no cut and dried rules can 
be set up on the number of columns to 
appear in a paper. Some are of value, 
others are a detriment. It might be wise 
to take a poll of the journalism students 
and also of the school to learn what they 
want. The questions should be carefully 
worded to get accurate, unbiased an- 
swers. Above all, the students should be 
made to feel their responsibility and let 
them, either on their own initiative or 
through subtle suggestion, decide the 
number of columns to use in the paper. 

There is undoubtedly a reward at the 
end of some rainbow for the teacher who 
finds the solution to these two problems. 
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Round Table 


THE PATHS OF GLORY’ 


You fix your glassy eyes on me, you great 
authors of English literature assembled in 
Mme Tussaud’s like a class. Ah, Byron, on 
a pedestal in your satin suit, little did you 
think when you asked, ‘‘What will become 
of poor, dear me?” that you would be a wax 
figure with people in the next room laughing 
at their distorted reflections in the crazy 
mirrors and the Chamber of Horrors just 
below. This is another of life’s little ironies, 
isn’t it, Thomas Hardy? Your face isn’t one 
I'd like to live with. Milton, even here you 
are exquisitely sensitive. You don’t mind 
my saying what I think, do you? 

I see that Henry VIII has all his six wives 
together here. What do you think of that? 

No answer? Not even from you, Byron? 
English reserve again. 

Never did a class stare at me as you do 
now. Do you think I am crazy? 

I am what you have made me. My mind 
is patches of the minds you had. I’ve spent 
my life thinking your thoughts over after 
you and discussing them in my imagination 
with you if we should ever meet. And here 
we are. When life has let me down I have 
cursed you for not telling me how it would 
be. And college students late at night in the 
agonies of despised love have asked, “Is 
Thomas Hardy right? Is life just one irony 
after another?” 

I’ve been thinking about all of you for a 
year here in our England. Oh, to be in 
England now! 

Every last one of you who said that crisis 
ennobles character is a liar. With all the 
bombings, some didn’t learn what the war 
was all about. And crisis doesn’t always and 
necessarily soften and sweeten human na- 
ture. Of course you never had such a large 
field for seeing the effects of crisis. 


* Written during the author’s year (1946-47) as 
an exchange teacher near London. 
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Oh, I know why you made a virtue of suf- 
fering. There was so much of it that you had 
to do something with it. You grew in the soil 
of your times, and you tried to see the pat- 
tern of life. That was your business. In a 
society of rank below rank and degree be- 
low degree, what is there for the bottom dog 
under the weight of it all? If misery is sucha 
blessing, why keep it from those of high 
degree whom you cherish? Didn’t you think 
of that? 

Yes, I learned from several of you that 
many do come through crisis much stronger. 
I’m telling you that it was not the crisis that 
strengthened them, but they who developed 
themselves by taking hold of the crisis. 
There is a difference, you know. I say there 
are better things to grapple with to develop 
strength than terror and misery. 

All year I have been told that Americans 
are kind and gentle. If we are, it is not the 
hardships of pioneer life but working to- 
gether to build up a country that has made 
uS SO. 

We are still beginning traditions. You are 
statues in a long tradition. Tradition is a 
fine thing, but it’s awfully heavy. You have 
to keep it up, or it will weight you down. 

“England will rise again and will again 
set the example for the world,” has been 
said to me this year. You, at least some of 
you, can see the pitfall in that attitude of 
mind. Superiority is nowadays the halo of a 
ghost. There is no going back. England will 
come down off her high horse to practice 
co-operation on the plane of equality with 
the family of democratic nations. 

We in America do not have great men 
like you to tell us the ways of life. Why not? 
We have said that we have been so busy 
grubbing sagebrush, making the desert blos- 
som like the rose, stretching out smooth 
highways, and raising skyscrapers on the 
prairies that we have had no time to create 
literature. As soon as we tend to the chores, 
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we'll have leisure in which to write. The 
grins on your wax faces and the glint in your 
glass eyes show that you see the fallacy 
there. You wrote in the storms and stresses 
of expanding times. Shakespeare, there was 
no leisure for you in those turbulent days. 
Byron, yes (even in wax your ego demands 
attention), you wrote, ““My pang shall find 
a voice.”” How many of you carried cudgels 
in your strong right arms down Fleet Street 
the mornings after your articles appeared in 
the press? You and your words were part of 
the intense upsurge of new life. 

We’ve done a lot of living in America. 
Then why no great writers like you? Yes, 
Shakespeare, you are right, as you so often 
are. You had Holinshed and others who had 
assembled the material for you. All of you 
were the original secretaries of others who 
had found out about your life. You see, Eng- 
land is a small country and a homogeneous 


country, and so concentration has always | 


been a simpler problem for you. But who 
knows yet what America means, with its 
gigantic natural and human resources, with 
its diversity of people from all over the 
world? It’s a wonderful country bursting 
with possibilities. We don’t understand our- 
selves well enough yet to write as you did. 
But when we do comprehend the immensity 
of our country, what a literature we will 
have! 

And all of you will have your contribu- 
tions in that literature. As you interpreted 
life, you are alive in America today. The 
English were surprised when the American 
soldiers talked so familiarly about you, Bill 
Shakespeare, and thought it cheeky of them 
to call you “Bill.” But, Bill, you are alive 
on Broadway and in the schools of the 
United States. 

You are all alive in our schools. I hope 
you don’t mind being in school when I as- 
sure you that the children take you out into 
their lives. Oh, I know it would melt your 
wax to see how we teach you sometimes. 
The trouble is that people said you died and 
put you here. Museums are nice to visit, but 
who wants to be a museum? There is a dan- 
ger, as you have been finding out recently. 
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“Recently,” in England, may be for the last 
three hundred years or so. England is in 
danger of being a museum. When I visited 
schools, I asked myself, “Is education train- 
ing guards for museums?” Then the hor- 
rifying realization came to me that we in 
America have had too much education that 
is training guards for British museums. 
Dates, periods, charts, names without souls. 
I apologize to you; that is confining you in 
such places as this. It will make your 
claustrophobia worse. 

But you do live over there and give birth 
to new life. I realized it my first day in 
England. 

A guide said, “Thomas Gray, the poet, is 
buried here.” 

Two buses of Americans trailed after him. 
He stopped beside a block of stone as large 
as a table and higher and began to recite the 
Elegy, pushing his hands out over the tomb. 

“He thinks Gray is dead and under that 
weight of stone,” I said to myself and fled to 
the road between high hedges. I saw a one- 
room schoolhouse on the North Dakota 
prairie. Mattie with the black braids and 
glistening eyes had memorized the Elegy 
while bringing the cows in from the pasture, 
slowly because the milk bags were full, 
milking by the light of a lantern and car- 
rying the pails to the kitchen door. 


The lowing herd winds slowly .. . . 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


There was poetry, beautiful poetry, in 
farm chores. We didn’t know about a tolling 
curfew, a knell or a lea, but that didn’t mat- 
ter; they merged into the dimming back- 
ground. 

It was you, Thomas Gray, who showed 
Mattie beauty all around her prairie home. 
One morning she burst into school with a 
question: “Which is more beautiful, a field 
of mustard or a field of wheat?” I said, “A 
field of mustard, because it has more color.” 
She was scornful. “I thought you would say 
that. Mustard is weeds that kill wheat. A 
field of wheat is full of life for many people. 
Can’t you see that that is beautiful?” All 
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these years I have been trying to learn the 
lesson that Mattie began to learn from you. 

That guide at Stoke Poges leaning on a 
tomb reciting the Elegy haunts me still. Is 
that the portrait of a teacher? I’ve seen too 
many of us in the same pose at our desks. 
We must take a different position. You do 
not rest under tombs. We must not rest on 
them. 

Thomas Gray, I think you’d better revise 
your famous last line. The paths of glory do 
not lead only to the grave. 


HELEN RAND MILLER 


EVANSTON (ILL.) TowNsHip H1GH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FURTHER LITERARY WORKS 
ON FILM’ 


Since the publication one year ago 
of “Literary Works for the Educational 
Screen,” approximately thirty related mo- 
tion pictures have been made available for 
school use on 16-mm. sound film. About 
twenty of the films listed last year have been 
withdrawn, due usually to the intention of 
the original producer to re-release such films 
theatrically or produce a new version there- 
of, and a few films have source changes. 

The ‘‘Key” of last January? remains the 
same, with the following exceptions or addi- 
tions: 

Titles indicated as being available from B&H 
(Bell & Howell) have been taken over by 
United World Films, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20. 

IT&T (International Theatrica] and Television 
Films) are being distributed by the Film 
Center at the same New York address. 

Brandon Films is located at 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 


LITERATURE 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL 
*Knickerbocke: Holiday—75. Nelson Eddy, 
Charles Coburn. Films, Film Center, Ideal 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 
*Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves (color)—87. 
Maria Montez, Jon Hall. Ideal 


* See English Journal, XXXVI (January, 1947), 


29-34. 
2 This key, with the changes, is reproduced at the 
end of the listings for convenient reference. 


BALDERSON, JOHN 
*Berkeley Square—75. Leslie Howard, Heather 
Angel. Films 
BEACH, REx 
*The Spoilers—go. Marlene Dietrich, John Wayne. 
Ideal 
BRAND, MAx 
*Destry Rides Again. Available MMA, Ideal only 
BRONTE, CHARLOTTE 
Jane Eyre (Monogram)—7o0. Withdrawn. 2oth 
C.-Fox version still available 
Crark, W. V. T. 
*Oxbow Incident—75. Dana Andrews, Henry 
Fonda. Films 
Cor iss, ALLENE 
*I Met My Love Again. Available only at Ideal 
Cowarp, NOEL 
*Blithe Spirit (color)—96. Rex Harrison, Constance 
Cummings. Jdeal 
**Brief Encounter—85. Celia Johnson, Trevor 
Howard. Ideal 
**Cavalcade—120. Clive Brook, Diana Wynard. 
MMA 
Dumas, ALEXANDRE (pére) 
**Count of Monte Cristo. Withdrawn 


FLEMING, BERRY 
*Colonel Effingham’s Raid—7o. Charles Coburn, 
Joan Bennett. Films 


HAMMETT, SAMUEL DASHIELL 
*Maltese Falcon. Withdrawn 


HICHENS, ROBERT SMYTHE 
*Garden of Allah. Withdrawn 
HILTON, JAMES 
Knight without Armor. Withdrawn 
Hvco, Vicror 
**Les Misérables (complete)—120. Fredric March. 
Films 
JounsTon, ANNIE FELLOWS 
*Little Colonel—75. Shirley Temple, Lionel Barry- 
more. MMA 
KELLAND, CLARENCE BUDINGTON 
*Arizona—125. Withdrawn 


Leroux, GASTON 
*Phantom of the Opera (color)—9o. Claude Rains, 
Nelson Eddy. Films, Film Center, Ideal 


LANDON, MARGARET 
*Anna and the King of Siam—120. Rex Harrison, 
Irene Dunne. Films 
LarRRIMORE, LINDA 
*Beyond Tomorrow—84. Charles Winninger, Jean 
Parker. Films 
Lonpon, JACK 
*Call of the Wild—75. Clark Gable, Loretta Young. 
Films 
*Conflict—6o. (Abysmal Brute.) John Wayne, 
Ward Bond. Ideal 
MAETERLINCK, MAURICE 
*Blue Bird. Withdrawn 


Easti; 
Films 
Ideal 
Film | 
MMA 
RKO 
Rosho: 
TFC 
USPE 
YMC. 
Sul 
No 
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McCatt, Mary E. 
*On the Sunny Side—65. Roddy McDowall, Jane 
Darwell. Films 
O’NEILL, EUGENE 
*Long Voyage Home—go. John Wayne, Thomas 
Mitchell. Film Center 
OppPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS 
Great Impersonation—71. Ralph Bellamy, Evelyn 
Ankers. Ideal 
Orczy, EMMUSKA 
Scarlet Pimpernel. Withdrawn 
PaGE, ELIZABETH 
*Howard of Virginia. Withdrawn 
Por, EpGAaR ALLAN 
*Mystery of Marie Rogét—65. Maria Montez, 
Patric Knowles. Films, Film Center, Ideal, Roshon 
Ricuarps, Laura E. 
*Captain January—75. Shirley Temple, Guy 
Kibbee. Films 
SETON, ANYA 
*Dragonwyck—110. Gene Tierney, Vincent Price 
Films 
SHARP, MARGERY 
*Cluny Brown—oo. Jennifer Jones, Charles Boyer. 
Films 
SIDNEY, MARGARET 
Five Little Peppers. Withdrawn 
BETTY 
*A Tree Grows in Brooklyn—140. Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, James Dunn. Films 
STONG, PHIL 
**State Fair (color)—100. Dick Haymes, Jeanne 
Crain. Films 
TERHUNE, ALBERT PAYSON 
Mighty Treve. Available only from Jdeal 
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WELLs, H. G. 
Things To Come—os5. Brandon 
WILDER, THORNTON 
*Our Town—9o. William Holden, Martha Scott. 
Ideal, YMCA 


INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHY 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VON 

*Life and Loves of Beethoven. Withdrawn 
CATHERINE THE GREAT 

Catherine the Great. Withdrawn 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

Iron Duke—100. George Arliss. Jdeal 
Foster, STEPHEN COLLINS 

Harmony Lane—8o. Available only at Film Cen- 

ler 
HENRY THE EIGHTH 

Henry the Eighth. Withdrawn 


REMBRANDT, HARMENS VAN RIJN 
Rembrandt. Withdrawn 
RuopeEs, JOHN 
*Rhodes of Africa. Withdrawn 
RICKENBACKER, EDDIE 
*Captain Eddie—i11o. Fred MacMurray, Lynn 
Bari. Films 
RUSSELL, LILLIAN 
*Lillian Russell—120. Alice Faye, Don Ameche. 
Films 
York, ALvIN C. 
**Sergeant York. Withdrawn 
Zoxa, Emre 
*Life of Emile Zola. Withdrawn. Excerpt still avail- 
able 


Kry.—Sources coded in the above listing have been limited to the producers or national distributors 
maintaining several regional exchanges. Addresses given below are those of the home offices of such organ- 


izations. 


B&H United World Films, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
Brandon Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Eastin Eastin Pictures Company, 707 Putnam Building, Davenport, Iowa 
Films Films Inc., 330 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
Ideal Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East Eighth Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Film Center Film Center, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
MMA Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 West Fifty-third Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


RKO RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 16-mm. Division, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
Roshon Russell C. Roshon Organization, RKO Building, New York 20, N.Y. 
TFC Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West Forty-third Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


USPHS United States Public Health Service, Care of Surgeon General, Washington, D.C. 

YMCA YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Subjects distributed by Eastin, TFC, and USPHS may be found in many college and university libraries. 
No admission charge may be made at exhibitions of films distributed by MMA, RKO, and TFC. 


Nearly all the above rental agencies provide quantity discounts when six or more subjects are booked 
during the school year. Many of these organizations also provide sliding-scale rates whereby schools pay 


rentals proportionate to their enrolments. 


SUPERVISOR OF TEACHING Alps, MISHAWAKA (IND.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ROBERT E. SCHREIBER 
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RHYME AND RHYTHM 


To the individual, poetry has different 
values—pleasure in reading only or, for the 
writer, solace in living his moods and fancies 
on paper. 

Poetry alive and colorful—the somber, 
the romantic, the ridiculous, the fantastic, 
or whatever it may be—is the very essence 
of that “something” which the youth lives, 
dreams, hopes, admires, endures, or seeks. 
It expresses all the majestic, important feel- 
ings and thoughts of such an important 
age—that of ninth-graders. 

The “Rhyme and Rhythm Club” which I 
sponsored last year was a small group—only 
twelve members, mostly boys. The members 
selected their own subjects and wrote what 
they felt or thought, and the subjects ranged 
from the ridiculous to the sublime. 

Sometimes many came to the meeting 
with nothing, because of a lack of mood—as 
Bill expressed it: “I just couldn’t think of a 
thing; I just wasn’t in the mood.” — 

Then, perhaps, at the next meeting here 
would come Pauline, Lonnie, Edith, and 
Bill with their “contributions to humanity,” 
as they called them. Often a poem was sub- 
mitted in which there was simply something 
wrong, something that did not suit the 
writer; or a partial poem was brought, and 
the distressed poet would ask his fellow- 
poets for suggestions—and here would come 
the answers or suggestions! Some were ter- 
rible, far-fetched, out of this world; but 
eventually some pleasing idea would present 
itself, and hence the answer to a poet’s 
prayer. 

Some of the selections were excellent, 


some good, some fair, some poor; but, re- 
gardless of the rating, all contributions, after 
they had been read and had been criticized 
or praised by the members of the club, were 
mounted and posted on my homeroom bul- 
letin board, where my ninth-grade English 
classes could read and appreciate the work of 
their mates. The comments were very inter- 
esting: ‘“‘Why, I didn’t know he had it in 
him!” or “You don’t tell me that Bill did 
that?” I really believe this motivated a 
greater interest in the reading, the writing, 
and the appreciation of our poetry unit in 
the regular classroom discussion in litera- 
ture. 

During “Kentucky Poetry Week,” in the 
month of April, the Rhyme and Rhythm 
Club selected what they thought were their 
“masterpieces,” and these they exhibited 
in the display case which is located in the 
main corridor. 

As a final part of the year’s work the 
members wrote jingles to illustrate or intro- 
duce the many activities and clubs which we 
have in our school. These jingles were used 
in an assembly program at the beginning of 
this school term about a week before the pu- 
pils made their selections of clubs. 

If it is merely a couplet, a jingle, a limer- 
ick—whatever it may be—be interested in 
the pupil’s work, read it, encourage him. It 
may not lead to the discovery of a new 
Shelley, a Keats, or a Poe, but it affords an 
excellent opportunity for creative thinking 
and writing. 


CHRISTINE S. TUDOR 


Hotmes ScHooi 
CoviIncTon, KENTUCKY 
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The San Franctsco Convention 


The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish just now resembles in some ways an 
adolescent Paul Bunyan. It has just leaped 
lightly over the Rocky Mountains to hold 
its Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting in San 
Francisco. It was not even short of breath 
but staged for the twenty-three hundred 
persons gathered from thirty-five states and 
five foreign countries a brilliant program 
covering all levels and practically all phases 
of the teaching of English. The NCTE is 
like a growing giant in membership, too. In 
July, 1946, the membership was about nine- 
ty-four hundred; in December, 1947, it was 
at least two thousand more. The California 
membership doubled during the calendar 
year, making that state second only to New 
York. 

We will not ‘“‘crack the wind of the figure”’ 
by running it farther, but we must point out 
that the Commission on the English Curric- 
ulum now has at least one hundred and fifty 
individuals gathering materials and the 
large Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English working as a unit on one of the 
problems. And the Council has thirty-six 
committees in addition to its three section 
organizations and its Board of Directors 
numbering about one hundred and seventy- 
five. Several of the Council committees have 
manuscripts under consideration by the 
Committee on Publications or almost ready 
for submission. The slowing-up of produc- 
tion due to the war seems ended. 


The theme of the San Francisco conven- 
tion was “Realism in English Teaching,” 
which may well become a Council slogan. 
The first general session, on Thanksgiving 
evening, with an attendance of more than 
one thousand and the three excellent ad- 
dresses dispelled the worst pessimist’s doubt 
that the meeting would be thoroughly 
successful. The President’s address and that 
by Thomas C. Pollock appear in this issue 
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of the Journal; Helene W. Hartley’s paper 
appears in the February issue of College 
English. Dr. Hartley urged that we teach 
literature for its values to our students, its 
illumination of their own lives and con- 
sciousness, rather than as so much historical 
information. Her paper, however, was 
chiefly a plea to the graduate schools of the 
universities to train prospective teachers to 
see the “universal” ideas in literature and 
to know the English language as it really is 
written and spoken today. 

The Friday morning general session, at- 
tended by all who could get into the large 
auditorium of the First Congregational 
Church, was devoted to two excellent pan- 
els, one on “Growth in English” and the 
other on ‘‘The Scope and Relations of the 
English Program.” These two hours were 
richly starred with telling phrasings of im- 
portant points and flashes of wit. It ended in 
a question period in which all the questions 
sent up from the audience were answered— 
not parried—by the members of the panels, 
who are all members of the Commission on 
the English Curriculum. 


President-elect Thomas C. Pollock led 
the discussion on “‘Growth in English,” and 
the other participants were Angela M. 
Broening, Robert C. Pooley, and Edna L. 
Sterling. To start the ball rolling, Mr. Pol- 
lock defined the primary object of English 
teaching as the desire to help the student 
grow and asked each member of the panel 
to discuss the question, ‘‘What is individual 
growing?” Miss Sterling remarked that it 
was important to remember that language is 
going to change regardless of English teach- 
ers and that growth in the use of language 
by young people is merely evidence of other 
growths in personality. What we are inter- 
ested in measuring by their use of language 
is not merely the mechanical phases of its 
use but how they use it to interpret their 
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lives, how they get their ideas, how they 
think through and order their thought, and 
whether they find the simplest and clearest 
way of expressing those thoughts. She feels 
that English teachers need to change their 
points of view; that we have for too long 
thought about what we are going to teach; 
that we need to fix our attention on the 
child, to determine what he needs to know, 
and, when he needs something, to be sure 
that we are ready to help him. 

Miss Broening made the point that 
growth in language is analogous with physi- 
cal growth and that, when we take measure 
of whether an individual has grown in lan- 
guage power, we have to try to see, for ex- 
ample, any evidence of differences between 
his letter-writing at the third-grade level and 
at the university level! This includes much 
more than seeing an improvement in his use 
of the mechanics of language. Part of the 
measure is to determine whether or not his 
attitude is better. Is he any more aware of 
when a letter is needed? Is there a differ- 
ence in his understanding of the “you” 
interest? Does he have greater determina- 
tion to write a needed letter whether he 
feels like it or not? We must do our teaching 
through the situation that is real and im- 
mediate to the learner, she emphasized, and 
we don’t have to create artificial situations. 
“Tt is inherent in life that you use language.” 

Mr. Pooley humorously observed that 
college faculties are not conditioned yet to 
the idea of growth, that there is need for a 
letter to college teachers drawing the idea 
to their attention. They still expect all high 
schools to produce a uniform product; they 
expect all high-school graduates to be iden- 
tical with the best graduate. That of course 
is absurd, but they still expect it. However, 
he has hope that the impregnable college 
walls will be broken and thinks this may 
have already happened in the junior col- 
leges, in which it appears that there is a 
clearer understanding of the nature of 
growth. Children, he said, have certain 
characteristics in common which may be 
taken as the thermometer of all children. 
Students come to college uneven in growth, 


with isolated skills and isolated units of 
knowledge and with an unhappy unaware- 
ness of the processes of learning. As an index 
of growth at the college level Mr. Pooley 
put, first, the power to sort a large number 
of specifics into meaningful groupings and, 
second, the ability to unify groups to give 
expression to other ideas. The range, he 
said, is from preschool ramblings (self-ex- 
pression) through the kindergarten, in which 
the child begins to sort out his ideas, to the 
graduate student using a mass of materials. 

To this Mr. Pollock answered: ‘“‘You 
can’t keep a child from growing, and neither 
can you keep his language from growing. 
But how do we decide what we should do to 
help him? When we begin planning a co- 
operative venture with, for example, a 
ninth-grade child, it is amazing to discover 
how far above him we plan. We leave him in 
paralyzing situations. A good teacher is the 
one who can get the child’s point of view at 
the child’s level, decide what is good for the 
child in that particular situation or venture. 
A teacher should have a notion of what di- 
rection growth should take, of what desir- 
able growth is; she should have an idea of 
the various stages of growth so that she will 
know growth when she sees it. 

The second panel was concerned with the 
“Scope and Relations of the English Pro- 
gram.” Harold A. Anderson was the leader, 
and the other participants were Luella B. 
Cook, E. Louise Noyes, and Marion C. 
Sheridan. Here the discussion started with 
Mr. Anderson raising the question: “If 
every teacher should be a teacher of English, 
why should there be a National Council?” 

Mrs. Cook answered by saying that we 
have never found a way to implement the 
statement that every teacher should be an 
English teacher, that we suffer from too 
much scope, that we should think in terms of 
an inclosure, and that what the English 
teacher has up her sleeve is that inclosure— 
special training and special abilities. Miss 
Sheridan agreed that it is important to de- 
cide that English is an entity, that it has 
inclosures, and that we have a unique con- 
tribution to make. 
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At this point Mr. Anderson asked, ‘“‘Well, 
what is unique about English that is essen- 
tial?” He himself feels that we have a great- 
er talent than others for showing students 
what to get out of literature. Miss Noyes 
answered that she felt that English more 
than any other subject could help the emo- 
tional life of the child but that English 
teachers’ preoccupation with language as a 
“tool subject” has prevented them from 
making their unique contribution. ‘‘We have 
been too much concerned with the rake,” 
said she, “instead of giving our attention to 
the plant and the flower.”’ Mrs. Cook re- 
marked that she thought we could help other 
teachers teach their subjects through our 
knowledge of literature; for example, we 
could work up for the science teacher a good 
supplementary-reading list for students. The 
consensus seemed to be that we realize that 
all teachers are promoting facility in the 
language arts but that we have a special 
responsibility because we have a special 
competence and that it is the additional task 
of the rest of the school to set up a desirable 
linguistic climate. 

Friday noon there were three luncheons, 
all completely filling the dining-rooms. At 
one, Dora V. Smith, director of the Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum, gave from 
notes a truly remarkable discussion of 
“Basic Considerations in the Making of a 
Language Arts Curriculum.” We hope to 
have this in manuscript form for early pub- 
lication. 

Any attempt to characterize the thirteen 
conferences which were held Friday after- 
noon would be folly. The attendance at 
these ranged from eighty-five to three hun- 
dred, but the total exceeded the seating 
capacity of the auditorium in which the 
general sessions were held. If comments 
heard in the hotel lobby and as people 
moved to the later sessions may be trusted, 
everyone found a Friday conference to his 
liking. 

The Friday evening session opened with 
a pleasant half-hour of choral music given by 
students of the San Francisco public schools. 
Then followed ‘Realistic Views of Two 


Popular Arts,” the moving picture and the 
radio. Milton Fadiman (yes, he is Clifton’s 
brother) spoke on ‘‘Some Trends in Motion 
Pictures,” and Arnold Marquis, author of 
“The Pacific Story” and other radio pro- 
grams, on ‘Radio Today and Tomorrow.” 
To those of us particularly worried about 
the influence of these two media of mass 
communications, the evening’s discussions 
provided mingled elements of despair and 
encouragement. Both speakers, whether 
they realized it or not, were on the defensive. 
They therefore emphasized the good things 
which both arts have accomplished and by 
bringing these into sharp focus shed a few 
rays of hope. But both speakers also made 
unpleasantly clear the strength of the 
strangle hold which the box-office receipts 
and the radio advertisers have upon the 
character of these media. The problem of 
both movie and radio director is the age-old 
one of the theater manager: Shall he give to 
the public what it wants, yield to its taste, 
or give to the public what, presumably, it 
ought to have? That which brings in the 
money, despite, as Mr. Fadiman said, “the 
charming, constructive letters of persons 
like you,” wins every time—and apparently 
is going to win for some time to come unless 
a much larger number of persons than now 
do, boycott the drivel. That is our challenge: 
How can we increase that number? How can 
we more effectively improve the public 
taste, and how quickly? 

Some of the interesting minutiae which 
Mr. Fadiman let fall were these: The Chica- 
go Public Library reported that, after the 
release of the film of Henry V, for the first 
time in its history it had a waiting list for a 
play by William Shakespeare. After the re- 
lease of A Song To Remember, in which 
José Iturbi played a polonaise by Chopin, 
the record industry reported that, in the six 
months following, two million copies of the 
record were sold, whereas up to that time 
the same record had sold only two thousand 
copies a year. The film industry reads twen- 
ty thousand stories a year, out of which less 
than one hundred and twenty stories are 
bought; the criteria by which each story is 
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tested are: Is it interesting? Is it dramatic? 
Does it have emotional appeal? Does it have 
visual appeal? Does it present a problem? 
Does it have star value? There are seven 
thousand plays copyrighted every year, out 
of which about eighty-five make Broadway 
and twelve make Hollywood. It takes a 
minimum of about two million dollars to 
produce one movie, and each movie exer- 
cises two hundred and seventy-six crafts and 
arts. The Hays code is self-imposed, and, as 
the result of self-criticism, the movie indus- 
try spends about four million dollars annual- 
ly in remakes and retakes. 

According to Mr. Fadiman, ninety-five 
million people in the United States go to the 
movies every week. Mr. Marquis reported 
that between ninety and one hundred mil- 
lion radio sets are turned on every day and 
that many of the persons who tune in have 
never read a book or seen a movie. What is 
good radio, he pointed out, differs with dif- 
ferent people, but Congress has held that 
our air lanes belong to the public and to the 
people. Therefore radio can and will be as 
good as we require it to be, and it will never 
be any better than we demand. Certainly, 
if radio standards are left to the advertisers, 
they will not improve, because advertisers 
are not interested in developing any new 
format. As yet, radio has not developed an 
art form of its own, but today a new radio 
technique is being defined. However, nearly 
all the people who have made the best con- 
tributions to radio are now off the air, and 
almost all of them have never appeared on 
a commercial program. Someway, Mr. 
Marquis concluded, ‘‘we must find ways of 
talking about the things we ought to talk 
about.” The schools could do a lot to help if 
they bestirred themselves more actively to 
use the FM channels allotted to them by 
Congress. 

The day wound up with a social hour at 
the St. Francis Hotel, at which many new 
acquaintances were made and many old 
ones renewed. 

Saturday was a crowded day, with break- 
fast conferences, strong programs and busi- 
ness meetings of the Elementary, High 


School, and College sections, and a luncheon 
meeting in the Fairmont Hotel on Knob 
Hill. 

Kenneth Macgowan, now of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, discussed 
“Theater Arts: In School and Out.” Mac- 
gowan, an ardent advocate of the visual arts 
for teaching purposes, feels that radio ‘‘is 
being exercised rather than taught” in 
many schools but that “teachers of English 
have brought the theater into the high 
schools to an amazing extent.” In the new 
courses now being offered at the University 
of California the students, in order to learn 
moving-picture techniques, actually pro- 
duce films. The type of teaching films that 
it is hoped will shortly be produced in these 
classes are, for example, ““How To Put On a 
Play” and “How To Put On Makeup.” 
Most so-called educational films, according 
to a recent survey made by Macgowan, are 
not curricular. He raised the question, 
“‘Can our textbook system do any more than 
it has?” Macgowan himself thinks that Eng- 
lish instruction in the future will make much 
greater use of the teaching film and that 
this will accelerate and broaden the whole 
base of training. 

In listening to the final address of the 
convention, when Mark Schorer, University 
of California at Los Angeles, presented his 
“Notes on Fiction Today,” many teachers 
who have insisted that their students must 
have something to say if they are to produce 
a good piece of writing may have been a 
little relieved that their students were not 
there. For Mr. Schorer in a very able blast 
at the dogma of modern criticism “that 
beauty and truth are one” laid such stress on 
the need for form and technique as to make 
their importance seem almost paramount. 
Actually he was overemphasizing, probably, 
to put reins on writers and critics who have 
been too prone to ignore literary techniques. 
For example, H. G. Wells boasted he had 
none, and, in Schorer’s opinion, for that 
reason his works are “‘off the scene except as 
annals of an era.” D. H. Lawrence had “a 
mistaken notion of technique. He wouldn’t 
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let the artist be stronger than the man.” 
Farrell ‘“‘reiterates surface life,’”’ Wolfe ‘‘dis- 
gorged experience.” The unique possession 
of the real literary artist, according to Mr. 
Schorer, is the art of composition. 


So the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting 
gave us much practical help with curriculum 
and methods and advice derived from class- 
room experience; and it also gave strong 
stimulation to think “what it is all about.” 


Business 


The bylaws were amended to make Coun- 
cil dues $4.00 per year instead of $3.00. In- 
creasing costs of supplies and services made 
this necessary. Life-membership dues were 
fixed at $100.00, payable in a lump sum or in 
consecutive instalments of not less than 
$25.00. 

The constitution was amended to ter- 
minate all directors’ terms at the beginning 
of the Annual Meeting. (Most of them have 
always terminated so.) 

The Board of Directors, to show its ap- 
proval of the NEA Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund, voted a contribution of fifty dollars. 

The Nominating Committee’s slate as it 
appeared in the May issue of this magazine 
was unanimously approved. 

The new Directors-at-large are Bernice 
Dahl, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Inez Frost, Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Junior College; George E. Murphy, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Charlemae Rollins, 
Chicago Public Library, Hall Branch; 
Myrtle A. Schwan, Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Public Schools; and Ollie Stratton, Brack- 
enridge High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield was re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and is now giving all his time 
to affairs in the Council office and the edit- 
ing of College English and the English 
Journal. 

Lucia B. Mirrielees, of the University of 
Montana, was elected Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. Many teachers know her as the author 
of Teaching Composition and Literature; 
others as a member of the Bread Loaf Sum- 
mer School faculty; and her own students as 
a teacher of courses from freshman composi- 
tion to Chaucer. She has for years main- 
tained an English page in her state school 
journal. 

Marion C. Sheridan, chairman of the 


English department in the New Haven 
(Conn.) High School was made First Vice- 
President. Dr. Sheridan has served as Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Council and as 
President of the New England Association 
of Teachers of English. She has broadly 
diversified cultural interests, reads widely, 
and has published a considerable number of 
textbooks and other material. 

Thomas C. Pollock, dean of Washington 
Square College of Arts and Science, New 
York University, stepped up to the Presi- 
dent’s chair. He has been head of the depart- 
ment of English in Montclair State Teachers 
College and in the College of Education, 
New York University. He is the author of 
the scholarly book, The Nature of Literature, 
and of the MLA pamphlet, The English 
Language in American Education. It is well 
that Dr. Pollock has the physique of a star 
end on a championship football team be- 
cause there must be room in it for the schol- 
ar, the educationist, and the vigorous ad- 
ministrator. Withal he is agreeable. 

The Executive Committee for 1948 will 
consist of the officers just named and Helene 
Hartley, Syracuse University (Past Presi- 
dent) ; Porter G. Perrin, University of Wash- 
ington (Past President); Tremaine McDow- 
ell, University of Minnesota (Chairman of 
College Section); Helen F. Olson, Broadway 
High School, Seattle (Chairman of High 
School Section); and the Chairman of the 
Elementary School Section. 

The committee to nominate officers to be 
elected the next year is chosen by ballot of the 
Board of Directors. Ten are selected by an 
informal ballot, and five of the ten are 
chosen in a formal election. The Nominating 
Committee for next year consists of Harold 
A. Anderson, University of Chicago, chair- 
man; Harlen M. Adams, Chico (Calif.) 
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State College; Lou LaBrant, New York 
University; Holland Roberts, California 
Labor School; and Dora V. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION NOMINATIONS 


The High School Section Nominating 
Committee, which proposes four candidates 
for two places on the Section Committee and 
four candidates for the two Council director- 
ships representing the Section consists of 
Helen Hanlon, 467 Hancock Street, Detroit, 
Michigan; E. Louise Noyes, High School, 
Santa Barbara, California; Marion Walker, 
High School, Nutley, New Jersey. This com- 
mittee has already finished its work and 
proposes the slate below. Additional nomi- 
nations may be made by petition signed by 
fifteen members of the section and sent, ac- 
companied by the written consent of the 
persons so nominated, to the Secretary of 
the Council at 211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago 21, Illinois, not later than 
March 1. All nominations will appear in the 


May magazines, and the election will be 
conducted by mail in May. 


FOR MEMBERS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SECTION COMMITTEE 


(Two to be elected) 
FREEMAN AMBROSE, Los Angeles, California 
SISTER Mary LovuIsE BEUTNER, Webster 
Groves, Missouri 
Harpy R. Fincu, Greenwich, Connecticut 
MARION ZOLLINGER, Portland, Oregon 
FOR DIRECTORS OF N.C.T.E. 
(Two to be elected) 
ALEXANDER FRAZIER, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. Anna B. Hart, Provo, Utah 
Mrs. ELaInE L. MorreEL.t, El Paso, Texas 
OLIVE YounG, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FOR N.C.T.E. ADVISERS TO EDITOR 
OF THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


(Five to be elected) 


VIRGINIA ALWIN, Rochester, Minnesota 

LILLIAN E. Cosap, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Mrs. ANNA May Dickson, San Francisco, 
California 

Grapy GARRETT, Richmond, Virginia 

A. L. HEGENER, Detroit, Michigan 


Report and Summary 


DIFFERENCES IN THE CONTENT OF 
material read, even when language difficulty 
is equalized, produce measurable differences 
in the reader’s performance. So we have al- 
ways guessed. Frances Graham Ledbetter 
reports in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search for October a carefully controlled 
comparison of reading of selections of five 
kinds: social studies, mathematics, science, 
English prose (apparently a reflective es- 
say), and a complete poem. The length, the 
vocabulary load, and the length and com- 
plexity of sentences were approximately 
equal. The poem was the hardest to compre- 
hend, and the mathematics next hardest. 
Easiest to comprehend was the literary 
prose, although the science material was 
read more rapidly. The number and length 


of eye fixations and the number of regressive 
eye movements show clearly a difference in 
the thought processes going on. The whole 
experiment is strong evidence for the neces- 
sity of teaching reading in each subject field 
—and that would require every teacher of 
classes for which pupils use books to give 
some assistance with reading. 

The first fifty words were read most 
rapidly, and the third (final) hundred slower 
than the second hundred. Perhaps measures 
of speed should be taken on the second hun- 
dred words of a test selection. 


“FOUR YEARS OF ENGLISH?” ASKS 
Louise Lane in the Jilinois English Bulletin 
for November. Her answer is that we should 
provide electives: about the usual “‘regular’”’ 
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course for college-bound students, who 
would welcome it as aid for their later work; 
and practical English—business and social 
letters, filling application questionnaires, in- 
terpreting newspapers and magazines, and 
reading advertisements—for those going at 
once to work. Good, where we cannot have 
four years required and provide similar dif- 
ferentiation. 


COMPLETE NOTES ON THE ACTUAL 
staging of Stardust appear in “The Play of 
the Month” department of the December 
Dramatics. Blandford Jennings, of the Clay- 
ton (Missouri) High School, tells in read- 
able, but succinct, form just what they did, 
even to the scene used as a “teaser” before 
the school assembly. Mr. Jennings writes 
and acts (not in the high school’s plays) and 
has directed his school troupe for fourteen 
years. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
the United Nations announces its twenty- 
second annual high-school contest. The con- 
test is an examination on the United Na- 
tions, to be held April 9, 1948. The first 
prize is a European trip, arranged in co- 
operation with the American Youth Hostels. 
Second prize is $100 in cash. Other prizes 
are offered by local affiliates of the associa- 
tion. Study material is furnished by the as- 
sociation. Each school may enter two stu- 
dents. Address the A.A.U.N. at 45 East 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York City. 


IF YOU WISH TO SEND BOOKS OR 
other printed matter to specific areas or even 
to specific individuals or institutions in the 
areas occupied by our armies you can now do 
so. Most donors are satisfied to put their 
materials into the hands of the Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, but any who are not may get detailed 
information about their own procedure from 
Department of the Army, Special Staff, 
Civil Affairs Division, Reorientation 
Branch, The Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D.C. Attention: Chief, Instructional and 
Cultural Materials Section. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH-SCHOOL GRAD- 
uating classes are invited by the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Recon- 
struction to raise class of 1948 memorial 
funds for aid to students in devastated coun- 
tries. To each class raising such a fund 
C.I.E.R. will send a certificate. Further de- 
tails may be learned from the Commission 
at 744 Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
will be observed again this year, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
announces. The date is February 22-29. 
President Truman is honorary chairman, 
and Robert P. Patterson, former secretary 
of war, is general chairman. For the observ- 
ance in schools and colleges, George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council on 
Education, is chairman. Suggestions of ac- 
tivities can be obtained by addressing Dr. 
Herbert L. Seamans, at the main office of 
N.C.C.J., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, or from any regional N.C.C.J. office. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF INTERCULTURAL 
education is developed briefly by Theodore 
Brameld in the September issue of the Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology. Mr. Brameld 
feels that we must find a firmer foundation 
for such education than “the brotherhood of 
man,” “the dignity of personality,” etc. He 
thinks he finds it in the common desires of 
mankind. 


BUILDING FRIENDLY RELATIONS, 
a pamphlet published by Ohio State Univer- 
sity, describes a study of intergroup rela- 
tions made in the university school there. 
Most of it is narration of ‘experiments in 
inclusive living, experiments in the always 
difficult job of gracious democratic living.” 
Interesting activities, attractively present- 
ed. The N.C.C.J. financed the study, but 
not the pamphlet, which costs $1.00. 


“INTER-GROUP EDUCATION: PRAC- 
tice and Principle” is the topic of the entire 
November issue of Education. Administra- 
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tion, teacher training, movies, American his- 
tory, world history, etc., are subjects of 
articles. 


TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS, the 178- 
page report of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Rights, may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., for 
$1.00. (Reprinted in cheaper form by PM, 
it is obtainable in some local organizations 
for 10 cents.) The Commission was com- 
posed of reliable and able people under the 
chairmanship of Charles E. Wilson, of Gen- 
eral Electric. Its report is plain spoken and 
should be very useful in campaigns to in- 
terest people now indifferent. 


A NATIONAL RADIO SCRIPT CON- 
test has been organized by the Association 
for Education by Radio with the co-opera- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the National Education Theater 
Association, and three magazines. The pur- 
pose is to promote better radio writing 
among students. National awards are $50 
for best, $25 for second best, and other 
smaller ones, in each of these four types: 
(1) original dramatic script, 14 minutes 30 
seconds; (2) dramatic adaptation, 29 min- 
utes 30 seconds; (3) nondramatic scripts for 
one voice (talks, news, sports, women’s pro- 
grams, etc.), 14 minutes 30 seconds; (4) non- 
dramatic scripts for more than one voice 
(interview, discussion, etc.), 14 minutes 30 
seconds or 29 minutes 30 seconds. 

Closing date is March 30, 1948. Scripts go 
to A. E. R. Script Contest, c/o University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


BOTH BOOK AND PLAY AWARDS 
are offered by the Christophers, of which 
Father James Keller, M.M. ,121 East Thir- 
ty-ninth Street, New York 16, is the direc- 
tor. The play awards, just announced, are 
$5,000, $3,000, and $2,000. The book 
awards, announced earlier, are $15,000, 
$10,000, and $5,000. The prizes are outright 
gifts, and authors retain all rights to their 
productions. 

The purpose is “to discover and reward 
creative writing which is entertaining, 
artistic, and inspirational.” 


TWO-REEL MOTION PICTURES OF 
Cambridge, historic St. Paul’s, and West- 
minster Abbey may be rented for $2.00 each 
from the British Information Services (an 
agency of the British government), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, or 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. Each 
pair runs twenty-one minutes and has a 
sound track. 16 mm. 


THE WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE 
Council was incorporated in the state of New 
York in 1944 as a nonprofit international 
education association with charter members 
from eleven of the United Nations. Its main 
purpose is to promote friendship between 
educators and children of many nations by 
realistic projects and activities. One of these 
is the Teachers Good Will Service, organized 
to aid and cheer teachers in liberated coun- 
tries by sending friendship packages, letters, 
and educational reports. If you would like to 
participate in helping our colleagues abroad, 
for further information write: 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, Suite 1704, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Books 
Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


East Side, West Side. By Marcta DAVENPORT. 
Scribner. $3.00. 


The story of Jessie Borune unfolds quickly—in 
just a week—but there are flashbacks which picture 
her life and the inconsistencies of New York of the 
past, and particularly of the postwar days. The hero- 
ine may almost be forgotten in the maze of char- 
acters and the social conflicts of East Side, West 
Side New York; the confusion, the hypocrisy, the 
cynicism and decadence of many native Americans 
who live in luxury, the love of freedom and integrity 
in a few men and women of foreign parentage who 
grew up the hard East Side way. A novel to think 
about. 


The Pearl. By Joun STEINBECK. Viking. $2.00. 


Of this old Mexican folk tale woven into a para- 
ble with the author’s usual craftsmanship, Mr. 
Steinbeck says: “Perhaps everyone takes his own 
meaning from it and reads his own life into it.’’ It is 
the story of the finding of a great pearl by a simple 
fisherman, the hopes of the peasant and wife, the 
tragic end of their dreams as the pearl brings only 
ill luck and sorrow to them through the envy, greed, 
and dishonesty of the people in their little world. 


The Stoic. By THEoporeE DreIser. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 


“The Financier,” “The Titan,’’ and “The 
Stoic” form Dreiser’s great trilogy in which the life 
of Frank Cowperwood unfolds. “The Stoic” is a 
great story—a great finis—finished the day before 
Dreiser died. Perhaps he would have made some re- 
visions. An appendix is written by Mrs. Dreiser from 
notes made by Dreiser. Cowperwood is the symbol 
of an age and the creation of a master. Seldom does 
the author seem so real in a work of fiction. Dreiser 
left notes for a summary of the three books which 
would have made plain his conception of life, 
strength and weakness, wealth and poverty, good 
and evil. 


Red Plush: The Story of the Moorhouse Family. By 
Guy McCrong. Farrar, Straus. $3.50. 


A long family chronicle in three books. The Lon- 
don Observer speaks of readers who like “to dig them- 
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selves in for a day or two,” while John P. Marquand 
says, “A novel in the best of an old and proved tra- 
dition.” The Moorhouses are a Scottish family—un- 
cles, aunts, in-laws, and the younger generation. 
The background is Victorian Glasgow and later 
Vienna. Very readable. December Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. 


About Lyddy Thomas. By Maritta Wotrr. Ran- 
dom. $3.50. 


While Lyddy Thomas’ husband was in the war 
she came to realize that he would never be sensitive 
to the things in life which had come to mean most to 
her. He returned—immature, shiftless, a drinker, 
and “mom’s” boy—impossible for Lyddy to live 
with. Lyddy, Ben, and the author work out the solu- 
tion. 


The Golden Isle. By FRANK G. SLAUGHTER. Double- 
day. $3.00. 


Adam Leigh had a slave kingdom in Florida. He 
sent Michael Stone there—against his will---as doc- 
tor to the slaves. On the same vessel, according to 
his plan, was Marian, the tyrant’s too clever daugh- 
ter-in-law. An exciting story of intrigue, sex, and the 
horrors of slave-breeding and eventual revolt. 


A View of the Harbour. By EvizaBpetH TAYLOR. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


The scene is laid in a small seaside resort town 
in England. The characters are the villagers and one 
visiting artist. Old Mrs. Bracey, who “liked a 
coarse jest,” paralyzed, bored, frustrated, lay in bed, 
but her mind—“her great ranging willful imagina- 
tion’’—is open to us, as are the minds and actions of 
many others. 


While the Angels Sing. By GLapys Hasty CARROLL. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


Seventy-five-year-old Selena Monroe has come 
from her lonely farmhouse to spend Christmas with 
her daughter. Said daughter has a happy, busy fam- 
ily, a home to manage, a prosperous husband (to 
manage), and the annual church party. Through the 
eyes of Selena we see a triumphant, old-fashioned 
Christmas spirit, and all ends well. 
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Greener than You Think. By Warp Moore. Sloane. 
$3.50. 

A little door-to-door salesman chanced upon an 
invention in fertilizer guaranteed to make grass 
grow. It did, at first on one lawn, but then it took 
over Hollywood—it grew so fast it could not be cut. 
It was eventually regarded with fear and terror and 
still it spread over the world, terrifying all nations. 
Bombs, tanks, gas, flame-throwers were of no avail. 
A fantasy. A tragic satire? 


The Meaning of Treason. By REBECCA WEST. Viking. 
$3.50. 

By the author of Black Lamb and Grey Falcon. 
Tragic studies of traitors and war criminals who 
figured in the recent war trials in England: William 
Joyce (Lord Haw-Haw), John Amory, Baillie- 
Stewart. Parts appeared in the New Yorker. 


Americans One and All. Edited by Harry SHaw and 
Rut Davis. Harper. $3.50. 


A very fine group of twenty-two short stories, 
each by a different writer, each of a different nation- 
al origin, but all Americans. Ruth Suckow writes of 
Germans; Paul Green, of Negroes; Saroyan, S. V. 
Benét, Willa Cather, and Sinclair Lewis write of 
others. Good. 


Lo, the Former Egyptian. By H. ALLEN SmItH. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 


The author of Low Man on a Totem Pole returns 
to the scenes of his boyhood in southern Illinois. 
Humor, comments, anecdotes—amusing, if some- 
times rather forced. 


Unconquered. By Nett H. Swanson. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 


A technicolor photoplay based upon this novel 
was released at about the time the book was pub- 
lished. It is a long, exciting story of the Pontiac con- 
spiracy set in the Ohio River region in the eighteenth 
century. 


The Stainless Steel Kimono. By E.Luiott CHASE. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


A riotously funny story about a group of para- 
troopers occupying Japan. Conversation, baiting, 
repartee. Vital and bawdy. 


The Sailing Ship: Six Thousand Years of History. 
By Romora and R. C. ANDERSON. McBride. 
$3.50. 

The story of the sailing ship, its growth and de- 
velopment during the last six thousand years. Beau- 
tiful illustrations present a gallery of vessels through 
the ages from the primitive Egyptian boat to the 
“Latest German Five-masted Rig.” Good print. 


And Thou Shalt Teach Them. By ELDRIDGE. 
Sheridan. $2.75. 


The dean of boys, Dick Hoe, war veteran, pic- 
tures life in a great high school—largely through 
case histories of both students and teachers. Not a 
pleasant book—too many frustrations and malad- 
justments—but it has wit and humor too. 


Among the Folks in History. By GAAR WILLIAMS. 
Rand McNally. $2.00. 


A choice collection of uniquely American car- 
toons which bring to mind “horse and buggy days.” 
Wholesome humor. 


One Hundred Years Ago: American Writing of 1847. 
Edited by James PLaysTeD Woop. Funk & Wag- 
nall. $5.00. 


First volume of ‘Centenary Series in American 
Literature.” Included are poems, novels, diaries, and 
speeches. A critical judgment prefaces each selection. 
Some abridgments are necessary. What Americans 
were thinking about, writing about, and their reac- 
tions to speech and print. 


Favorite Poems of Henry W. Longfellow. Introduc- 
tion by Henry SEIDEL CanBy. Illustrations by 
Epwarp A. Witson. Doubleday. $5.00. 


A choice selection of best-loved poems. Delight- 
ful illustrations, some in color. 


It’s an Old Pennsylvania Custom. By EDWARD VAL- 
ENTINE MITCHELL. Vanguard. $3.00. 


Dwelling in caves, founding utopias, building 
Conestoga wagons and big barns, believing in witch- 
craft, growing beards, and strange manners in court- 
ship and weddings are only a few of the quaint cus- 
toms discussed. Good print; amusing; a few attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Road to the Sea and the Mississippi River: The Story 
of James B. Eads. By FLORENCE Dorsey. Rine- 
hart. $4.00. 


The life-story and accomplishments of a great 
engineer. During the Civil War, Lincoln called him 
to Washington, where he accomplished the impos- 
sible in quickly building seven light ironclad boats. 
The great Eads Bridge at St. Louis and the jetties at 
New Orleans attest his genius. An excellent com- 
panion volume to “River” books on our shelves. 


Essays of Shakespeare. By GEORGE COFFIN TAYLOR. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


The editor has brought together Shakespeare’s 
“essay ideas,” printed poetry as prose, choosing sub- 
jects upon which other essayists have long been 
writing. The whole has continuity and reads smooth- 
ly and clearly. 
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Indiana: An Interpretation. By JoHN BARTLOW 
MartTIn. Knopf. $4.50. 


Indiana is rich in literary and historical material, 
to all of which Mr. Martin does full justice. Theo- 
dore Dreiser, the Studebakers, Benjamin Harrison, 
Tarkington, Debs, Riley, and John Dillinger all 
strut their parts. Good regional writing and pleasant 
reading for those born in Indiana or who wish they 
had been. 


Look Homeward Angel. By THomas Wo-re. Scrib- 
ner. $5.00. 


A reissue of the distinguished novel published in 
1929. This is a handsome edition, with excellent 
print, attractive binding and dust jacket, many 
dramatically beautiful drawings in harmony with 
the text. The illustrator, Douglas Gorsline, was a 
close friend of Wolfe’s. 


Spearhead: Ten Years’ Experimental Writing in 
America. New Directions. $5.00. 


Notes on the lengthy list of contributors are in- 
cluded. The nucleus for this collection was the best 
material that appeared in the ten New Directions 
Annuals since 1936. Significant stories, essays, and 
verse gathered from other sources complete the pic- 
ture of ten years’ writing. 


A World of Great Stories. Edited by Htram Haypn 
and Joun Cournos. Crown. $3.95. 


One hundred and fifteen authors are represented. 
Many stories are familiar; others, discoveries or re- 
cent translations. Many nations are represented, 
with a survey of the literature from each country 
together with a comprehensive survey of “The 
Short Story in World Literature” and biographical 
notes. 


Thomas Wolfe. By HerBert J. Mutter. (“The 
Makers of Modern Literature Series.”) New Di- 
rections. $2.00. 


An evaluation of Wolfe’s status in contemporary 
literature. 


Oscar Wilde. By Epovarp Ropitt. (“The Makers of 
Modern Literature Series.’’) New Directions. 
$2.00. 


A critical study of the importance of Wilde’s 
writing in his time and his influence upon contem- 
porary literature. 


III Tragedies of Federico Garcia Lorca. Translated 
by Ricwarp L. O’ConNELL and JAMES GRAHAM- 
Lujan, with Introduction by Francisco Garcfa 
Lorca. New Directions. $3.75. 


The three tragedies by the Spanish poet are 
“Yerma,” “Blood Wedding,” and “Bernarda Alba.” 
The brother, Francisco, discusses at some length the 
life and ambitions of Federico and the three plays 
presented. 


Soviet Education: Its Psychology and Philosophy. By 
Mavric_ J. SHorE. Philosophical Library. $4.75. 


Dr. Shore has traced the development of Marxian 
education from the theoretical Marxism of 1844 
through the Paris commune of 1871 to the present 
Leninist-Stalinist program. He says that Soviet edu- 
cation is planned within a flexible life-process to 
meet each political and economic exigency as it 
arises. He believes that we may hope for a better 
understanding between the West and the Soviets. 


So Worthy a Friend: William Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES NorMAN. Rinehart. $4.00. 


In his Foreword the author says: “I have put the 
facts of Shakespeare s life in an orderly sequence— 
to show how he worked I have quoted passages from 
his source material.’’ There are personal documents 
and records with emphasis upon the lovable person- 
ality of the poet. New interpretations make clear 
Shakespeare’s marriage and his love for the Dark 
Lady. Famous people, the Elizabethan stage, and 
the Baconians have their places in his very readable 
and human study of the great poet. 


André Gide. By VAN MetTeR Ames. (“Makers of 
Modern Literature Series.”) New Directions. 
$2.00. 


An analysis of Gide’s principal works with em- 
phasis upon his attachment to human values. The 
Nobel Literature Prize has recently been awarded 
to Gide. 


On a Darkling Plain: The Art and Thought of Thomas 
Hardy. By Harvey Curtis WEBSTER. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $3.50. 


The “gloominess” of Hardy is refuted in this 
study of faith and disillusionment to an ultimate be- 
lief in man’s ultimate good. 


Unseen Harvests: A Treasury of Teaching. Edited by 
CLAUDE M. Fuss and Emory S. Basrorp. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 


Stories, poems, and essays about school days, col- 
lege life, and teaching. 


Book-Collecting as a Hobby: In a Series of Letters to 

Everyman. By P. H. Murr. Knopf. $3.00. 

For the expert and the not quite expert. Answer- 
ing such questions as how to begin, what to collect, 
how to tell a first edition, how to tell if a book is 
perfect, how to judge values, etc. 


Across the Wide Missouri. By BERNARD DeEVoTo. 

Houghton. $10.00. 

A story of the Indians across the Rockies and 
their arrow warfare with the encroaching whites 
seeking fur and land—with guns. Ninety-six-page 
section of contemporary water-color paintings; 
thirty-two pages in full color. 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Literature texts, grades 7-12 


The world’s finest literature, selected and 
graded with the greatest care, unfolds at 
each level of the junior-senior high school. 


Prose and Poetry of England . . . Grade 12 
Prose and Poetry of America. ..... 11 
Prose and Poetry for Appreciation . . . 10 
Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment ..... 9 
Prose and Poetry Adventures ...... 8 
Prose and Poetry Journeys. 


Teachers’ Manuals - Workbooks 


Stressing both comprehension and appre- 
ciation, these inviting books offer every 
type of literature, including separately 
novels, Shakespearean plays, an 
one volume of myths and legends. The 
material has been selected for its literary 
merit, its direct appeal to student interest, 
and its fitness for age and grade levels. 
They are printed in two colors throughout, 
fully illustrated. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


HE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. 


Worth four cents? 


1. A high-quality file folder for a student’s writing 


2. A convenient, revealing record of his individual reading 


THE CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 
is both—at that price, postpaid 


Get a sample copy Orders filled immediately 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago 21 
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And for a companion volume 
this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 


BY JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


8,000 synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 


4,000 antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 


Double index $3.00 


College Standard 


DICTIONARY 


EM’:PHA-TYPE 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


c. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary— EM’:PHA’ 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 


y oe Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary— EM‘*PHA‘TYPE Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’:PHA: 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
grade dictionary. 

5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 


the New College Standard Dictionary— 
Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Winnin g Words 


BY HENRY I. CHRIST 


Head of the Department of English 
Andrew Jackson High School, St. Albans, New York 


A basic book which combines extensive exercises in vocabulary 
building with a fundamental study of words-in-action. This text helps 
students understand other subjects more easily and leads to a better 
comprehension of our social and political environments by a double- 
barreled attack: (1) it helps build a vocabulary significant for our 
times, and (2) it demonstrates thoroughly the need of learning how 
words actually function in our daily lives. The author lays a good 
deal of emphasis on understanding the relationships between words 
and the ideas and things to which they refer. 


Winning Words provides the groundwork for propaganda analysis 
and correlates directly with the social studies. It provides ample drill 
material (several hundred activities) even for such seemingly difficult 
concepts as words-as-symbols. It gives the student a feeling for the 
history and development of the language less by direct exposition 
than by directed activities. 


Lively motivations are used in the study of vocabulary. Anec- 
dotes, puzzles, and humorous stories are included to stimulate the 
student to learn for interest’s sake. Amusing cartoons illustrate im- 
portant points. For senior high school. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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